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First Americans New ‘Ryves’ Comet Trade Balance 


Entered by Way 


Of Alaskan Coast 


Recent Explorations Have 
Established Route From 
Asia, Says Dr. Hrdlicka, 
Of Smithsonian Institution 


Islands May Contain 
Aboriginal Relics 


Impassability of the Inland 
Regions Declared Demon- 
strated by Surveys and by 
Legends of Natives 


Ancient man migrating to North Amer- 
ica from Asia took the coast route and 
passed down the west coast of Alaska, 
rather than entering the interior and 
passing down the rivers, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Curator of Anthropology at the Smithson- 
ian Institution, stated orally Aug. 22 upon 
his return from an expedition to Alaska 
which, he said, definitely established the 
course followed by the earliest inhabitants 
of the continent. 

For centuries the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indian has been traced to Asia, but 
the exact route followed has heretofore 
been in academic dispute, Dr. Hrdlicka 
said. 


Route Established 


Discoveries on the recent expedition are 
sufficient to prove the coast and peninsula 
passage, the Curator asserted. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 

One of the main objects of the expedi- 
tions conducted by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution during the past three Summers 
to the coast of Alaska has been to ascer- 
tain which of two theories attempting to 
explain the route followed by the mi- 
grating race is the correct one. 

Geographically there are two main ave- 
nues open to man approaching America 
from Asia: One is to the mainland of 
Alaska and along the rivers; the other is 
along the western coast and through the 
peninsula. 

It seemed from a prior reasoning that 
the route through Alaska was the easier 
Actual investigations by placing oneseli 
much in the physical position of the prim- 
itive wanderer have proved that this con- 
ception is erroneous. 


More Hazardous Inland 


It would have been much more difficult 
and hazardous for man to have pene- 
trated the inland than to skirt the coast, 
passing southward and reaching the 
peninsula. 

The peninsula always seemed to be an 
obstacle in the way of an easy approach 
to land, according to those who believed 
the route was by the interior Taking 
into account the 400 miles of land pro- 
jecting westward, the rough seas, and the 
many necessary deviations necessary, in- 
volving about 1,000 miles, it was assumed 
this route was too perilous and tedious 
for a primitive navigator to undertake 

However, it was learned in the expe- 
dition of the Smithsonian that there were 
passes over the peninsula which elimi- 
nated the roundabout route. The whole 
peninsula was found to be a regular sieve 
of passages entirely practicable and easily 
accessible to man in any state of culture 
These passages are in some instances be- 
ing used now by the natives. 


Referred to in Legends 


All the Alaskan legends and the tradi- 
tions passed on by the older generations 
have without exception referred to the 
north and south passage of the people 
The advancing groups and the attacks 
told in stories by them, verify this route 

The interior route on the other hand 
offers geographic barriers with the swift 
rivers and the rising mountains. The | 
route along the coast through the passes, 
however, was relatively short by com- 
parison, 

There is no probability that 
comers established themselves 
the places along the coast for 
period of time. Tney always 


the early 
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any long 
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Mr. Hoover Confers 
On Relief Prog ‘am 


Method of Organization Dis- 


cussed With Mr. Gifford 


President Hoover, it announced at 
the White House on Aug. 23, conferred over 
the week-end at his fishing camp on the! 
Rapidan River in Virginia, with Walter S 
Gifford, of New York, President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Fred C. Ctoxton, at which the 
entire unemployment problem was dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Mr. Gifford was recently appointed 
President Hoover as Director of the Fed- 
eral Government’s unemployment activ- 
ities and Mr. Croxton, who, for some time 
has served as Acting Chairman of the 
President's Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Assistant Director of Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

Additional information supplied by the 
White House follows: 

The method of reorganization has been 
given first consideration The funda- 
mental thing is to organize the country 
Mr. Gifford will be taking up his head- 
quarters in Washington tomorrow (Aug 
24) and for the time being the headquart- 
ers will be located in the Department 
Commerce buildiis The space 
may be insufficient, in which 
will look for more room in 
partments 

The incidental and clerical expenses 
organization in the year were carried 
by the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment and the appropriations by Con- 
gress for that purpose. The same method 
will be continued this year. The majority 
of those serving will be volunteers 

The White House on Aug. 23 announced 
receipt by President Hoover of telegrams 
from Governors James Rolph, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, and Louis L. Emmerson, of Illinois 
pledging cooperation of their States in the 
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Soon to Be Visible 


Phenomenon Will Appear in 
Western Sky in Afternoon 


Of Aug. 27 


A NEWLY discovered comet nearly as 

brilliant as the planet Venus will be 
visible low in the western sky just after 
sunset, Aug. 27, it was stated orally Aug. 
29 


<6 


“Ryves’ comet, as the new astronomical 
phenomenon is called, is expected to ap- 
pear just a few degrees away from the 
sun in the late afternoon of Aug. 27,” it 
was said. “Until the sun sets, it probably 
will not be visible to the naked eye unless 
the direct glare of the sun may in some 
way be dimmed.” 

The following 
available: 

The Observatory’s study of the orbit of 
the comet has been hampered by bad 
weather. However, other observatories 
have made definite recordings of its path, 
and they report that it may be visible for 
a few days after its arrival, just a little 
below and to the left of the sun. 

The new comet was discovered by an 
English astronomer living in Spain. It 
will be brighter than any permanent 
astronomical objects except the sun and 
moon. 

Not for years have astronomers seen as 
brilliant a comet as this one. It is thought 
to be the first one during the last decade. 


information 


was made 


War Debt Revision 
Seen as Next Step 
Toward Cancellation 


Senator Johnson Says Inter- 
national Bankers Are Pay- 
ing Way to Wipe Out Ob. 


ligations to America 

The plan of revision of reparations sug- 
gested by the international bankers is 
the instrument of “cunning financiers” 
who “protect only their own speculations 
and profits” and will lead to the cancella- 
tion of foreign debts due to the United 
States, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, asserted in a statement Aug. 22 

“Consideration” of reparations revision 
“means cancellation just as the mora- 
torium meant the first approach to can- 
cellation,” the Senator declares, and would 
mean a loss to the American taxpayers 
of approximately $8,000,000,000. 


Consider Cancellation 


Senator Johnson’s statement, which was 
made public at his office, follows in full 
text: ‘ 

The international bankers 
and “suggested” a revision of 
and debts. The spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration say they are ready to “con- 
sider” cancellation of debts. This country 
is now exactly where the moratorum was 
intended to lead us hastening to the goal 
long since fixed by our cunning finan- 
ciers, the cancellation of the debts due 
to us from European nations. Of course, 
there will be denials here and there while 
the subtle propaganda of subservient poli- 
ticians and press overwhelm our people. 

When the moratorium was announced 
under the influence of the carefully laid 
plans to rush our people off their feet 
many Members of Congress, denying their 
constituents the right of their deliberate 
and considered judgment and with little 
knowledge ef the situation declared them- 

lves for the moratorium; but — sagely 
shook their heads and added they never 
would be for cancellation. Now they are 
being eased into the position of “revis- 
ing” and “considering” cancellation of ou: 
foreign debts 

In existing conditions and circumstances 
consideration means cancellation just as 
the moratorium meant the first approach 
to cancellation. Cancellation has been 
decreed by our international bankers just 
as they decreed the moratorium. They 
are the dominant factor not only in 
American financial life today but in Amer- 
ican political life. 

Their ownership extends to the leader- 
ship in both great political parties; and 
in this crisis, with a self sacrifice that 
does them infinite credit they are de- 
termined for the benefit of all the rest 
of us first to stablize the forcign securities 
held by them and then collect every penny 
of their high rates of interest. Their politi- 
cal puppets poll parrot their Pecksniffian 
phrases of saving Germany and helping 
America, They do neither. They protect 
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at the Naval Observatory of the Bu- 
|reau of Navigation, Navy Department. | 


Declared Under 
| o-year Average 


Federal Figures Disclose Re- 
ductions Were Recorded 
In Value of Imports and 
Exports in Fiscal Year 


Decline Less Severe 
On Quantity Basis 


Weighted Unit Value of All 
Leading Commodities of 
World Commerce Showed 
16 Per Cent Drop 


Although sharp reductions were reg- 
istered in the United States’ foreign trade 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, a 
favorable balance of $651,000,000 was 
shown as compared with an $845,000,000 
excess of exports in the 1929-30 period, 
and an average. of $732,000,000 for the 
immediately preceding five-year period, 
according to a study prepared by Grace 
A. Witherow, of the Division of Statistical 
tl Seesaree, Department of Commerce, and 
| made public by the Department as of 
| Aug. 24. 
| Drops of 34 ana 37 per cent respectively 
|were made in value of exports and im- 
ports during the year, but the decline was 
not so severe when viewed on a quantity 
basis, in light of the fact that the weighted 
unit value of all leading commodities of 
trade showed an average drop of 16 per 
cent, the Department said. Sales to Europe 
for the year dropped 30 per cent in value 
from the preceding year, while those to 
the rest of the world declined 36 per cent. 
Export sales to Soviet Russia wcre main- 
tained better than to any other: European 
country, only a 14 per cent drop being 
registered there. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

Foreign Trade Declines 

United States foreign trade during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, fell off 
sharply Total merchandise exports of 
$3,084,000,000 showed a 34 per cent drop, 
and imports of $2,432,000 a decrease of 
37 per cent from the totals of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. On a quantity basis, these 
declines were less severe, exports falling 
only 22 per cent and imports only 17 per 
cent below the level of 1929-30. This re- 
cession in foreign trade during the last 


fiscal year was about the same as the de- | 


cline in domestic business activity, the 
Federal Reserye Board’s index of indus- 
trial production shewing a drop of 20 per 
cent. 

The excess of merchandise exports over 
merchandise imports for the fiscal year 
amounted to $651,000,000, in comparison 
with an excess of exports of $845,000,000 in 
1929-30 and an average of $732,000,000 for 
the immediately preceding five-year pe- 
riod. Every month but July and August of 
1930 showed an excess of gold imports 
over exports, and for the fiscal year the 
net inflow of the metal amounted to 
$297,000,000, an increase of $24,000,000 over 
the import balance in 1920-30. 

Changes in Unit Value 

The recent declines in prices have been 
more severe in the case of crude mate- 
rials and foodstuffs than for highly elab- 
orated articles. In 1930-31, unit values 
(average prices) of exports of copper, un- 
manufactured cotton and wheat flour, fell 
from 25 to 35 per cent below those of 
1929-30, while for passenger automobiles, 
typewriters, calculating machines and au- 
tomobile tires the declines were less than 
10 per cent. For all leading commodities 
the weighted unit value ‘average price) 
showed a drop of 16 per cent. Since the 
reduction in value of total exports was 
34 per cent, the decline, therefore in 
physical volume as compared with 1929-30 
amounted to 22 per cent 

In import trade, recé€sions in prices of 
leading crude materials were even greater 
than in the case of exports, the respective 
declines for crude rubber, raw silk, un- 
manufactured wool and copper amounting 
to 46 per cent, 40 per cent, 39 per cent, 
and 35 per cent. There were, however, 
decreases of less than 5 per cent in the 
unit values of such items as refined min- 
eral oi] and newsprint, and for total im- 
ports the weighted unit value index fell 
24 per cent In actual quantity, total 
imports in 1930-31 declined only 17 per 
cent 

Smaller sales in all foreign markets con- 
tributed in varying degree to the vear's 
decline in our exports. Shipments to Eu- 
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CITIES STORING UP FOOD SURPLUSES 
TO SUPPLY DESTITUTE NEXT WINTER 


Canning Campaigns Under Way in Numerous Communi- 
ties in Response to Emergency Committee Suggestion 


Tee President's Emergency Committee 

for Employment already has begun 
to receive advices that food canning 
campaigns are under way in many com- 
munities in response to the suggestion 
from the Committee that food be stored 
in this way to supply destitute families 
in the coming Winter, according to an- 
nouncement Aug. 22 by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, Committee Chairman. 

Mr. Croxton said in a statement that 
many organizations were taking hold of 
the idea in a most satisfactory fashion 
and that not only was there a good sup- 
ply of canned fruits and vegetables be- 
ing buili up but a market was bein 
provided for the plentiful supply of the 
veal production Civic organizations 
are employing the program well as 
unportant industrial concerns, he added 

Mr. Croxton's statement follows in full 
text 

Following the announcement of its 
campaign to encourage the conservation 
of surplus fruits and vegetables for dis- 
tribution next Fall and Winter to needy 
families that lack the means to purchase 
food, The President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment has received from 
various communities outlines of local 
canning campaigns already underway. 
These plans are being distributed gen- 
erally for the guidance of other com- 
munities in preserving surplus food. 

A canning campaign is in full swing 


as 


in Birmingham, Ala., the products to 
be later distributed by the Red Cross 
Chapter, which serves as the agency of 
the Community Chets in handling fam- 
ily relief in the city and moc: of Jef- 
ferson County. The Birmingham proj- 
ect was suggested and sponsored by the 
Community Chest, through Mervin H. 
Stone, its chairman. The campaign is 
being handled directly by a_ specially 
organized Red Cross Food Conservation 
Committee 

In Birmingham the appeal was prima- 
rily to housewives to preserve in their 
own kitchens for their own use as large 
a quantity as possible of the present 
bountiful and cheap supply of fruits and 
vegetables, and to put up additional 
quantities to be donated to the Red Cro 

The movement quickly spread, however 
women's organizations establishing can- 
ning kitchens in churches and the Super- 
intendent of Schools turning over school 
kitchens for this purpose. One school kit- 
chen is used as 4 demonstration center 
The Girl Scouts, Boy Sccuts and various 
other organizations are lending a hand 
Important industrial concerns have 
joined actively in the movement on a 
large scale. In smaller Alabama com- 
munities similar campaigns are under 
way, all groups joining in the effort 

Columbus, Ohio, has launched a cam- 
2 
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Death Toll Rises 
At Grade Crossings 


—— | 


Fatalities Increase This Year | 
Despite Reduction in Num 
ber of Accidents 


| ann 


ESPITE the reduction in highway 
grade crossing accidents during the 

first five months of this year the number | 
of fatalities resulting from those accidents 
increased compared with the correspond- | 
ing period in 1980, according to a state- 
}ment just transmitted to the Interstate | 
| Commerce Commission by the, American 
Railway Association. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Although there were reductions for the 
month of May, 1931, and for the five 
months’ period this year compared with | 
the same periods last year, in the number | 
of accidents at highway grade crossings 
and the number of persons injured, re- 
ports just filed by the railroads with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showed 
increases in the number of fatalities in 
both periods. 

Fatalities at highway grade crossings, 
the Safety Section of the American Rail- 
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Farm Board Reports 
Favorable Reaction 
| In Coffee Transaction 


Declares That Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation Has 
No Intention of Trying to 


Undersell Market 


The agreement of the Grain Siabiliza- 
tion Corporation to trade 25,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for 1,050,000 bags of coffee from | 
Brazil has produced a favorable reaction 
generally, and a large dealer in coffee has 
assured the Board that there will be no 
}unfavorable results as far as his industry 
is concerned, James C. Stone, Chairman 
of the Board, stated orally Aug. 22. 

The following information also 
given orally by Mr. Stone: 

The Stabilization Corporation has no 
intention of trying to undersell the coffee 
market, but probably will put our its hold- | 
ings at current market prices when the 
time for selling arrives. None will be sold 
except for future delivery, until the Fall 
of 1932 


was 


High Grade Coffee 

The barter was suggested originally by 
H. C. Winans, and W. H. Hamilton, inter- 
national brokers of New York City, who 
are interested in South American trade 
relations. The Board was sufficiently in- 
terested in the idea to put it in practice. 
It probably constitutes the largest order 
ever attempted. 

The coffee to be received by the corpora- 
tion is to be of high grade, known in the 
trade as Santos Threes and Fours. The 
wheat to be given in exchange is No. 2 
Hard. 

There are distinct differences between 
the price stabilization operations carried 
on in foreign nations, as, for instance, in 
coffee and rubber, and the operation of 
the United States Stabilization Corpora- 
tion’s dealing with wheat and cotton. 

Await Chinese Reply 

In every instance abroad the 
has been to stabilize world prices, whereas 
the attempt here was to stabilize United 
States prices only. The fact that coopera- 
tive associations cannot hope to control 
the law of supply and demand, but are 
merely agencies for effective marketing, is 
shown by events in foreign stabilization 
operations. 

When Brazil, for instance, bought large 
quantities of coffee to stabilize prices, she 
sought to raise prices too high with the 
result that more land was brought into 
production and the surplus increased. This 
would be the case if the cooperatives tried 
to raise the prices inordinately after con- 
taining control of the supply of any com- 
modity. 

The Board has not yet heard from China 
on its effort to negotiate for the sale of 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat to that coun- 
try for use in relief in the Yangtze valley. 


attempt 


Chaos Said to Prevail 
In Chinese Flood Area 


More Than 800 Americans in 
Devastated Regions 


There were a total of 896 American citi- 
zens in the Chinese flood area proper as of 
July 1, according to figures made public 
Aug. 22 by the Department of State. 
American property to the estimated value 
of approximately $12,000,000 was located 
in the flood area, it was stated. 

The Department also announced 
|Same day the receipt of advice that the 
| water level in Hankow district had risen 
to more than 53 feet and was still rising, 
| with the Chinese press reporting “chaos 
on every hand.” 

Additional information supplied by the 
Department follows 

To affected areas 
zone are the Nanking and Hankow dis- 
| tricts. The number of American citizens | 
| in the Hankow district on July 1 was 
| 360, while the number in the Nanking dis- | 
trict was 536. | 

The value of American property in the 
| Hankow district is estimated at about $7,- 
' 060,000, of which about 50 per cent is mis- 

‘onary property. In the Nanking district 
American property is placed at a valuation 
of $5,000,000, of which about 90 per cent 
is a missionary property 

The Department tatement 
full text: 

The Commander olf 
reported today that 
Hankow was 53.4 


the 


fohow in 
the Yangtze Patrol 
the water level al 
feet and: still rising 
There is very little change in the general 
ituation in the floeded area. All tiavel 
ij made by sampan, junk or motorboat 
A large portion of the wall around the 
Standard Oil Company of New York in- 
stallation has tumbled down. The Han- 
kow Herald states as follows: 

“There is now chaos on every hand, and 
a tour of the city by sampan reveals suf- 
fering and disaster beyond description 
An important development yesterday was | 
that very little food was procurable in the} 
market, and vegetables are not available 
|The threat of famine is becoming more 
serious as the flood goes on.” 
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Uniform Air Code Effect of Canada’s (yime Ratio Less 


Is Drafted by Bar 
For State Study 


Proposed Aeronautics Act 
Prescribes Various Regu- 
lations for Interstate Op- 
eration of Aircraft 


New Airports Law 
Also Is Submitted 


Acquisition and Conduct of 
Fields by Municipalities 
Covered in Bill Prepared by 
Association Committee 


A draft of a proposed uniform aeronaut- 
ical code, to be recommended to State 
Legislatures for enactment, has been pre- 
pared for consideration by the American 
Bar Association, according to a report of 
its standing committee on aeronautics 
which has been filed with the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The proposed code provides for the law- 
fulness of the flight of aircraft within 
“navigable air space,” 
and duties of a State 
mission or officer, 
eral licensing and other regulations for 
aircraft operating within a State, and de- 
termination of liability for damages caused 
by aircraft. 

Submission in 1932 


The proposed uniform act 
the committee states, with the assistance 
of Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and E. McD. Kintz, 
head of the Legal Section of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, 


The committee will not ask approval of 
the draft by the Association at its coming 
annual meeting in Atlantic City on Sept. 
17 to 19, but requests study of the matter 
by the members of the Association and the 
suggestions of interested persons. 

Final submission and approval of a uni- 
form aeronautical code will be sought, it 
is stated, at the 1932 meeting*of the As- 
sociation. 


Airports Act Drafted 


The committee also accompanies with its 
report a draft of a proposed uniform air- 
ports act dealing with the acquisition of 
airports by municipalities and their op- 
eration. 


The proposed aeronautical code, it is ex- 
plained, differs in some of its provisions 
with the uniform air licensing act pre- 
pared by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and approved by the Associa- 
tion at its last meeting and also with the 
uniform aeronautics acts approved six 
years ago by the Association. 

Text of Report 


The portion of the committee's report 
explaining the provisions of the aeronaut- 
ical code and airports act, together with 
the drafts prepared, follows in full text: 

Section 1 of the code, on the “Lawful- 
ness of Flight,” is respectively offered as a 
solution of the vexatious problem fathered 
by the ghost of the ancient maxim, “cujus 
solum est, etc.” This section is as follows: 

“Lawfulness of Flight.—Flight in air- 
craft over the lands and waters of this 
State, within the ‘navigable air space,’ as 
hereinafter defined, is lawful unless at 
such a low altitude as to interfere with 
the then existing use to which the land or 
water or space over the land or water is 
put by the owner, or unless so conducted 
as to be imminently dangerous to persons 
or property lawfully on the land or water 
beneath, 

“As used in this act, the term ‘navigable 
air space’ means air space above the mini- 
mum safe altitudes of flight prescribed by 
regulation by the State Aeronautical Com- 
mission (or State Administering Officer). 
Such navigable air space is subject to a 
public right of air navigation in conform- 
ity with the provisions of this act and with 
the regulations and air traffic rules issued 
by the State Aeronautical Commission (or 
State Administering Officer).” 

It will be noted that section 
old Uniform Aeronautics Act, formerly 
approved by this association, has been 
purposely omitted. This section declared 
in part as follows: 

“Section 3. The ownership of the space 
above the lands and waters of this State, 
is declared to be vested in the several 
owners of the surface beneath, subject to 
the right of flight prescribed in section 4.” 

The Committee unanimously believes, in 
view of exhaustive studies made, not only 
by this Committee and its predecessors, 
but by other eminent students of avia- 
tion law, and particularly by able counse! 
in the two important litigated cases aris- 
ing since the approval of the Uniform 
Aeronautics Act, that the statement as 
to ownedship of airspace proclaims a legal 
untruth. 

No decided case has ever held that 
“airspace” was “owned” by the landowne: 
to unlimited heights. Indications of such 
a legal belicf appear by way of dicta 
only. is manifest that prior to the 
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Total Annual Receipts Now 
According to Survey by Office of Education 


institutions in th 


(TEACHER training 
doubled 


United States more than 
their receipt during the past decade 
until now their total annual income 
exceeds $70,000,000 Benjamin W 
Frazier, specialist at the Federal Office 
of Education, points out in a biennial 
survey just published 

“The full effeets of the 
pression existing at the 
decade,” he say “have not yet been 
felt by these institutions. Reduced re- 
ceipts from taxation, however, are gen- 
eral and a growing number of insti- 
tutions may be forced temporarily to 
curtail their programs.” 

Cost per student varies from $263 to 
$439, according to the size of the stu- 
dent body,’ he points out. That part 
of the report dealing with the finances 
of the institutions follows in full text: 

Total receipts of all the teacher-pre-_ 


economic de- 
close of the 
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compliance with Fed- | 


was drawn, 


| New Farm Tariffs 
| eka 
|More Than Half of American 
| Agricultural Products Said 


To Be Diiétiable 


MMHE new Canadian tariff, which became 
effective June 2, probably will result 
in more than 50 per cent of the agricul- 
tural imports into Canada from the United 
States being dutiable, compared with 42.3 
per cent for the last Canadian fiscal year, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
| Aug. 22. 
| The Department's summary of the effect 
of the new tariff on United States agri- 
cultural products follows in full text: 
Revisions effective June 2, 1931, in the 
duties on imports into Canada raised the 
rates on many items in the United States 
agricultural exports to that country, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural Service 
The new rates on certain fruits are pur- 
ticularly significant in connection with 
the important share of American output 
normally absorbed by the Canadian mar- 
ket. Oranges and raisins are outstanding 
examples, neither of which are produced 
in Canada. Earlier increases in egg duties 
Column 
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Special Sessions 
Of State Legislatures 


Are Widely Sought 


New York Body to Meet 
Aug. 25; South Carolina 
Governor Agrees to Act 
In Cotton Emergency 


Requests for special sessions, of State 
Legislatures have been made in several 
States, but so far only one (New York) 
has actually been called and other 
(South Carolina) is definitely in prospect 

Governor Roosevelt has called the 
York Legislature to convene on Aug 
consider legislation extending power 
the leeislative committee investigaling 
conditions in New York City to grant im- 


munity to witnesses, and to consider the 
subject of unemployment relief 

Governor Blackwood has announced 
that he will convene the South Carolina 
Legislature to deal with the cotton situa- 
tion 

Governor Woodring has refused to call 
the Kansas Legislature into special ses- 
sion to revise apprepriations and State | 
expenses. 

Governor White, of Ohio, has been 
asked to issue a call to provide for abate- 
ment of penalties for failure to pay taxes 
resulting from recent bank failures 

Governor Green, of South Dakota, has 
been urged to call that State's Legislature 
into session to effect State salary reduc- 
tions. 


one 


New 
25 to 


to 


South Carolina Decision Promised 

Co.umsia, S. C., Aug. 22 
Blackwood, while «attendine 
a conference on the cotton situation at 
New Orleans. called by Governor Huey P. 
Long, of Louisiana, announce d last night 
according to word received here, that he 
will call a special session of the South 
Carolina General Assembly to consider 
legislation to restrict the planting of cot- 
ton next year 

Governor Blackwood's action followed 
the adoption of a resolution at the New 
Orleans conference protesting against the 
planting of cotton in 1932. He said h 
would decide upon the details of his call 
after his return to Columbia 

“If the resolution is carried out in good 
faith by the other parties, then it will be 
in order for me to call the General As- 
sembly into special session to prohibit the 
planting of cotton in South Carolina next 
year,” he declared. “The crisis is such that 
it demafds heroic effort.” 

This will be the first extra session of the 
South Carolina Assembly since 1914, 
when Governor Blease called one becauss 
of the cotton depression at that time. 


Governor 


Session Refused in Kansas 


TorprkKa, Kans., Aug 

Yovernor Harry Woodring has an- 
nounced he will not call a special session 
of the Legislature to revise appropriations 
and State expenses. The announcenient 
was in reply to demands made by more 
than 3,000 taxpayers from Bourbon 
County seeking lower taxes because of the 
depression. A committee headed by former 
Governor Jonathan M. Davis requested 
the calling of the special session 

Governor Woodring pointed to his or- 
ders to all State institutions for a 15 per 
cent reduction in operating expenses, as 
the means of saving of $1,750,000 for the 
present fiscal year. 

Governor Woodring declared that sav- 
ing will be effected without detracting 
from the efficiency of departments or in- 
stitutions, and also without the additional 
expense of a special session of the Legis- 
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in the chinese tooo LEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
DOUBLE THEIR INCOME IN DECADE 


Exceed 70 Million Dollars, 


in the United State 
during the decade 
mcome trom States, cities and 
counties advanced from $19,670,253 in 
1919-20 to $43,240.309 in 1927-28, a gain 
of $23,570,056, while the receipts from 
all sources increased from $31,395,389 
oO $70,016,988, the gain being $338,621,- 
599, or 120 per cent. The averag 
ccipts per individual institution 
2 for 1919-% compared 

$22) 54 for 1927-2 
The difference in amount of receipts 
in the case of single institutions is very 
great, ranging in 1930-31 from surpris- 
ingly low sums to as high as $904,- 
000, the total operation and maintenance 
income of the school at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. The next largest incomes for op- 


institution 
than doubled 


paring 
nore 
The 


re- 
were 


with 
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Among Alien-bern 
Than for Natives 


Wickersham Commission 
Finds Americans Exceed 
Foreign-born in Acts of 
Violence for Gain 


Lack of Factual Data 
Is Deplored in Report 


Says Conduct of Immigrants 


Has Not Disproportionately 
Inereased Difficulty of Main- 
taining Social Order 


The current impression that the foreign 
born residing in this country are re 
ponsible for existi high crime rates “is 
at variance with facts” determined 
by studies of its inv gators, the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
orecmint has advised President Hoover 
in its report on “Crime and the Foreign 
Born.” 

Studies show, it is stated, that “in pro- 
portion to their respective numbers the 
foreign born commit considerably fewer 
crimes than the native born: that the for- 
cign born approach the record of the na- 
ive born most closely in the commission 
of crimes involving personal violence; and 
that in crimes for goin the native born 
greatly exceed the forcign born.” 

Only Foreign Born Studied . 

The Commission observes, however, that 
its studies in this particular were limited 
to the foreign born, strictly so called, and 
do not cover the prevalence of or tendency 
to crime among American-born descend - 
ants of parents, one or both of whom 
are foreign born 

The report of the Commission, its final 
one, Was made public at the White House 
on Aug. 24. The Commission has prepared 
and issued 14 report 

In addition to two reports on the ob- 
servance and enforcement of prohibition, 
these reports have covered in the order 
of their transmittal to the President, the 
following subjects Criminal Statistics; 
Prosccution; Enforcement of the Depor- 
tation Laws; Child Offender in the Fed- 
cral System of Justice; Study of the Fed- 
eral Courts; Criminel Precedure; Penal 
Institutions, Probation and Parole; Crime 
and the Foreign Born; Lawlessness in Law 
Enforcement; Cost of Crime; Causes of 
Crime; and Police. 

Factual Basis Lacking 

The last report of the Commission 
be made public points out that “a 
basis necessary for positive conelusions” 
has been lacking in many parts of the 
‘vast field of inquiry” committed to it. 
The subject of crime and criminal jus- 
tice in relation to the foreign born is d 
to aflord a conspicuous of 
such a situation 

The conduct 
Commission 
tionately 
problem 
in this 
clusion, 
gration 
afely 


to 
factual 


illustration 
of the foreign born 
believe has not disnt : 
increased the difficulty of the 
of maintaining the social order 
country. Because of this con- 
it states that “the future immi- 
policy of the United States can 
be determined on general gco- 
nomic and social grounds.” 
This observation is made, however, t 
Commission reports, “with the thought 
course, in mind that no 
policy will ever be adopted which 
not seck rigidly to exclude, as immigr 
cegenerates, and the individuals with ¢ 
firmed criminal propensiti and habits.’ 
Women’s Report Appended 

The Commission 
to the President 


tne 


he 
of 
immigration 


appends to its report 
a “Report on Crime end 
Criminal Justice in Relation to the For- 
cign Born” prepared by Dr. Edith Abbott, 
dean of the Graduate School of S 
Service of the University of Chicago, 
her associate The nature of this 
port is described by the Commission 
its report 

The report eof 
by all it 
lows in 


re- 
in 


the 
members, 
full text 


“The inquiry committed to this Com- 
mission has required an attempt to ex- 
amine the incidence of crime, the admin- 
istralive, judicial, and correctional proc- 
esses for dealing with it, and the causes 
and conditions affecting adversely, either 
willingness to ob the law, on the one 
hand, or faulty enforcement of it on the 
other. Even so limited, the field of in- 
quiry vast, and in factual basis neecs- 
ary for positive conclusions is, in many 
parts of the field, unobtainable. In other 
reports, the Commission has discussed the 
condition of criminal statistics, both State 
and Federal, and has pointed out their 


Commission, 
to the 


signed 
President fol- 


Ive 


is 
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Court Test Awaited 
On French Stock Tax 


Foreign Firms and Securities 


Are Involved in Issue 

If the attempt of the French Govern- 
ment to levy a stamp on brokerage firms 
dealing in foreign stocks is approved in 
test case now in the courts, trading in 
American securities there will be seriously 
affected, it was stated orally Aug. 22 at 
the Department of the Treasury. 

Under the plan, a stamp tax will be 
upon all transactions comprising 
the buyine or selling of foreign securi- 
les 

Advice of the 
he Department 
Edge, th 
and they 
ury ind 
considerLaion 
however, 1l was 


French action reached 
of State from Walter E. 
American Ambassador at Paris, 
have been referred to the Tr 
Yepartment of Commerce for 
Mn Fdee’s conclusions, 
indicated there was 
nothing twat could be done through diplo- 
mi channels and he awaiting the 
ut ruling ir a test case that has been 
arranged Additional information was 
made available as follows: 
While none of the Federal departments 
have complete figures, it is the belief that 
American securities constitute the bulk of 


is 


| foreign stocks in which there is trading, 


and the importance of the tax to this 


| country is considered to be great 


The tax which is being levied under @ 
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Helium Inflation 47™y-Nevy Asked 





- . To Unite Holida 
AllowsInnovation ee Oe 


On Airship Akron 


Construction and Operation 
Of Dirigible Aided by Use 
Of Rare Gas, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Substitution of National De- 
fense Day Asked by Sec- 
retary of Navy 


Substitution of National Defense Day 
for the two demonstrations annually cele- 
brated by the Army and Navy was pro- 
posed in an oral statement Aug. 21 by 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The abolition of Army Day which an- 
nually is observed in May and of Navy 
Day which is celebrated each year in Oc- 
tober has been proposed to the Depart- 
ment of War, the Acting Secretary said. 
Opposition to the plan probably will* be 
voiced, he added, despite the desirability 
of concentration on one celebration by 
the two services. 

Admistice Day \houla be celebrated by 
the national defense organizations, Mr. 
Jahncke said, in order that better feeling 
between the two services might be brought 
about and “pacificist propaganda” com- 
bated. 


Teacher- training 
_ Institutions Double 
Receipts in Decade 


Helium produced at the Bureau of 
Mines plant at Amarillo, Tex., will be 
used to inflate the new naval ariship | 
“Akron” which is scheduled to make its 
first trial flight soon, the Department of 
Commerce announced Aug. 22. 

Use of helium has made possible several 
innovations in construction and cperation, 
the Department pointed out, and the new 
nirship will have open-flame cooking 
equipment, interior engine rooms, machine 
gun nests, and other similar features de- 
pendent upon an inert lifting gas. 


Depends on Texas Plant 


The Department’s announcement fol- 
Iews in full text: 

The new giant naval airship, “Akron,” 
recently christened and which is soon to 
take its maiden voyage, depends for the 
helium used in its navigation on the Gov- 
ernment plant near Amarillo, Tex., which 
was designed and constructed and is op-| 
erated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 


More than 6,000,000 cubic feet of this 
rare noninflammable gas has been shipped | 
from the Amarillo helium plant, which is | 
operated under the supervision of Scott | 
Turner, Director of the Bureau of Mines, | 
and R. A. Cattell, chief engineer, helium | 
division. The plant is in direct charge | ——_____. 
of C. W. Seibel, supervising engineer. [Continued from Page 1.] 

Although the establishment at Amarillo eration and maintenance are reported by 
has been in operation only a little more Western State Teachers College, Kala- | 
than two years, it has produced more than | mazoo, Mich., with $901,400, and State | 
22,000,000 cubic feet of helium at an aver-| Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., with 
age net cost for that period of $11.47 per $874,155. 
thousand cubic feet. An indication of} Expenditures for construction of new 
present improved plant performance,| }jyildings and other capital outlay have | 
brought about through experience in plant | increased steadily during the decade. The | 
operation and improvements in process | jargest amount expended by any individual 
and equipment constantly introduced is school for capital outlay was $176,675 in 
given in production figures for June, 1931,! 3919-90. More than a score of teachers’ 
when the net cost of $5.95 per 1,000 cubic cojjeges expended amounts in excess of 
feet was attained. this sum in 1930-31 when there were at 

Chemical Curiosity least three institutions that reported ex- 


It is interesting to recall that not more 
than 16 years ago helium was an ex- 
tremely rare gas, only a chemical curiosity. | Chief Source of Income 
There was not a cubic foot of it in the | The chief source of income of State 
United States, though small amounts had | teacher-preparing institutions is, of course, 
been sold at the rate of $2,500 per cubic! from public taxation. More than three- 
foot. At that price, to have filled a ship| fourths ef the income of typical State 
the size of the “Akron” would have cost | teachers colleges is provided by the State. 
more than $16,000,000,0000. The present| about one-fifth of the income is from 
cost of production is a good example Of | student fees and similar institutional col- 
what may be accomplished by applied re- | jections. The remainder, a comparatively 
search. small percentage, is secured from per- 





Total Annual Income Now) 
Exceeds 70 Million Dol- 
lars, According to Survey 


By Office of Education 


manent improvements. 


Dr. R. B. Moore, who at the manent endowments, é axati d | 
The late local taxation, and | s iocation of the water, the Department 


time was superintendent of the Bureau Federal funds. 
of Mines experiment station at Golden,| While no significant changes are noted 


Colo., was instrumental during the World jn the relative proportions of i ee | 
Ieoan e income de 'Government for repayment of the cost of 


Wer in interesting the Army and Navy in rived from different source 
the possibilities of helium-filled lighter- cent years, the amount of State support 
than-air craft. As a result, three experi- | given to-day is in distinct contrast to that 
mental plants were constructed and at the | afforded early in the history of teacher 
time of the Armistice some 150,000 cubic preparation when this function was re- 
fect of helium were on the docks at New garded largely as a private enterprise. 
Orleans en route to the front. The assumption by the State of the re- 
Prior to the advent of helium for lighter- sponsibility and function of teacher prep- 
than-air craft, hydrogen found universal aration, involving also its support, con- 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


s during re- 





Grade Crossing Fatalities os 


Are Increased This Year 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

way Association announced, totaled 828 
in the first five months of this year | 
an increase of 20 compared with the same 
period in 1930, while the number of pe 
sons injured totaled 2,100, or a reduction | eon 
of 226 compared with the same period th 
preceding year. 

The number of accidents at highway | 
grade crossings in the first five months of 
1931 totaled 1,839 compared with ee | 
ae period last year, oF & reduction | a and situations exist where teacher 

For the month of May alone, there were uae ks te eae by more than one 

ighw rade crossings, ss ° 

aleaion of "eter wes. 1930, while Such conditions are serious in sections 
183 fatalities were reported as caused by | Were there is a long-continued oversupply 
those accidents, an increase of 18 com-|0°f teachers and when the particular insti- 
pared with the number for May, 1930.| ‘utions have been established for the sole 
Persons injured in highway grade cross- | purpose of meeting local needs. 

i idents in May, 1931, totaled 409) : i 
ewred with 418 in the same month the | Preparation made in recent years indi- 
preceding year. cates that institutions with large enroll- 


sion existing at the close of the decade 


ing institutions. 
| taxation, however, are general and a grow- 


temporarily to curtail their programs. 


ditions already render some funda- 
€' mental readjustments advisable. 
Many Poorly Located 

Many teacher-preparing institutions are 

poorly located. In some States there is 

a surplus of inadequately supported insti- 





Texas Judge Impeached, 


Accused of Neglecting Duty | fewer than 200 students have an average 

‘ jannual per capita cost of $324.43 for all 

Austin, Tex., Aug. 22.| current expenditures; whereas five schools 

The House of Representaives on Aug. | with an enrollment of 1,000 or more stu- 
19 adopted articles of , impeachment | dents average $246.74. 

against J. B. Price, judge of the 21st ju-) _ ‘ 

dicial district, alleging neglect of duty in| tions with an average annual enrollment 

the approval of fees and mileage accounts | Of fewer than 400 have an average per 

of sheriffs and witnesses. 


The House then adjourned sine en 
sessions since Aug. 13 had been confine ee, 
to hearing of the impeachment charges. | It is evident, therefore, that States that 
The Senate will convene on Sept. 7 to hear | have adopted the policy of establishing a 
the charges, which will be presented by | eee ot nen peerage ra od insti- 

f managers. , sS the mark widely if they wish 
® House board 0 = to reduce the cost of their teacher-pre- 
“ ae paring program. It should be said, how- 
Senator Johnson Criticizes | ever, that other considerations may make 

| investments in the smaller institutions de- 


Revision of War Debts sirabic. 


Its| 2M enrollment of 2,000 or more show an 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


only their own speculations and profits. 

We now have a moratorium by which | 
our country has lost $250,000,000 dur- 
ing this year. By this sum our Treas- 
ury deficit is increased. We are about to | 
have a cancellation of debts by which our | 
people will lose some eight billions of | 
dollars all of which will have to be paid 
by American taxpayers. 

None of us but would be charitable in 
assistance ef a needy or a destitute people; 
but when We see the pathetic lines of the 
unemployed in this country and witness 
the tragic fate of the men who till the} 
soil; when on every hand, we know our 
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own have been by tens and hundreds of 
thousands reduced from comfort and fi- 
nancial ease to penury and want, may we 
not prayerfully ask our peripatetic Gov- | 
ernment to come home and give its first 
thought to America? 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 21, 1931 


10 a. m.—C. Bascom Slemp, United 
States Commissioner General, to the 
French Colonial Exposition at Paris, 
called to discuss phases of the expo- 
sition. 

10:45 a. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with Walter S. Gifford, of New 
York, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Co., newly ap- 
pointed director of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s unemployment relief activi- 
ties. 

11.10 a. m.—The President left for a 
«week-end trip to his fishing camp in 
Virginia. 
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penditures of more than $40,000 for per- | 


| stitutes one of the most significant chap- | 
ters in the history of this basic educational] | 


ments have a much lower annual expen- 
diture per student than the smaller insti- | se 
tutions. Among State normal schools, five it 
with an average annual enrollment of | ma 


| capita cost of $439.67, while schools having | 


d | average annual per capita cost of $263.46. | 
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ALL-AMERICAN CANAL SYSTEM FOR IMPERIAL VALLEY 


OyT3as 
SCALE OF MILES 





The proposed route of the All-American Canal and t 
California, is shown on the map, 


in Imperial Valley, 


Construction of the canal system is 


under the direction of the Bureau of Reclamation. € ; C 
ommend a routing of the system is reviewed in the accompanying article. 





Plans for 210-mile System of Canals 


IRRIGABLE AREAS 
AS ESTIMATED BY 

IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

[GRAVITY [PUMPING] TOTALS | 

[acres | acres | acres | 


DIVISIONS 
| imperial irrigation District 


RIVERSIDE 
IMPERIAL 


SIGNAL 


Min. 


he Coachella Branch Canal, to supply water for irrigation 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
authorized under the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and will be conducted 
The results of an official investigation to study and rec- 


iscusses 





Mr. Hoover D 


From Hoover Dam Detailed by E ngineer Plans for Relief of 





| Imperial Valley Project Will Be 80 Miles in Length, Bu- 
| reau of Reclamation Declares 





The All-American Canal, authorized for | 
construction in Imperial Valley, Calif., 
under the Boulder Dam Canyon Project 
Act, will be 80 miles in length, and the 
branch canal to the Coachella Valley 130 
miles long, according to a report on “‘All- | 
American Canal Investigation” by H. J. 
Gault, engineer, Bureau of Reclamation. 

An agreement has just been reached 
among the various users of the water to 
be sent through the canal concerning the 


of the Interior has announced, and users 
are now prepared to contract with the 


the canal, which will assure repayment of 
the project. (Announcement of the agree- 
ment was published in the issue of Aug. 
22.) 

These investigations have been carried 
'on since May, 1929, by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in cooperation with the Im- 
perial irrigation district and the Coach- 
ella Valley County water district. 

Description of Project 


A review of the report by the Bureau 


The full effects of the economic depres- | of Reclamation follows in full text: 


It is planned to divert from the Colo- 


have not yet been felt by teacher-prepar-|rado River at a point about five miles 
Reduced receipts from | above 


the Laguna Dam of the Yuma 
| (Federal) irrigation project, in section 9, 


ing number of institutions may be forced| T. 15 S., R. 24 E., S. B. M. The proposed 


| diversion dam will be of the floating or 


| It is anticipated that such curtailment Indian weir type, with a crest 1,700 feet 
r- | will not be permanent except where local | long, providing floodway capacity of 170,- 


000 second-feet without overtopping the 
}gate structure. 

| ‘Total flood capacity of the works would 
|be 259,000 second-feet, besides the canal 
| diversions. Six desilting basins are pro- 
| vided, any five of which are to be used 


| for diversion to the canal, while the sixth | 


| basin is being sluiced. The dam will raise 
the river water surface about 22 feet. 

| Capacity assumed for the main canal is 

| 15,000 second-feet from the dam to Siphon 

|Drop on the reservation division of the 
Yuma project, where 2,000 second-feet are 

| diverted for this project; 13,000 second- 

| feet from Siphon Drop to Pilot Knob, and 


Interpretation of unit costs for teacher | 10,000 westward from Pilot Knob for the 


| Imperial and Coachella Valleys. 


Cost Put At $34,000,000 

The Coachella Canal would carry 2,000 
cond-feet at the head and 1,000 where 
enters Coachella Valley. It is esti- 
ted that the diversion dam, desilting 
| works, All-American Canal, and Coachella 
;Canal can be built for something less 
than $34,000,000. 


The Imperial Dam—Siphon Drop sec- | 


tion of the All-American Canal—will have 


In the State teachers colleges, institu-| bottom width of 130 feet, a water depth 


| of 22 feet, and will carry an amount of 
| water equal to 70 per cent of the average 
| flow of the Colorado River at the Hoover 
Dam. 

The route of the canal follows the river 
closely to Laguna Dam and then parallels 
the present Yuma main canal to the Si- 
phon Drop. Several washes must be 
crossed by culverts or siphons. 

From the Siphon Drop to Pilot Knob 
the canal follows the foothills, and bridges 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad, the 











Inter-California Railroad, the State highe 
way, and county road will be required. 
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[Continued from Page 1.1 
President’s unemployment relief program. 
At the same time, the White House made 
‘public telegrams from Governors John G. 
Winant, of New Hampshire, and William 
Tudor Gardiner, of Maine, to Mr. Gifford 
pledging him the cooperation of their 
States in unemployment relief. 

The telegram from Governor Rolph to 
President Hoover follows in full text: 

“California will cooperate unreservedly 
in the program of unemployment relief 
which you are proposing under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gifford. I shall take immediate 
steps to make this cooperation effective. 

“California will take care of its own 
unemployed, but is desirous of coordinating 
its efforts with those of other States and 
the Federal Government to the end that 
the most efficient, satisfactory and com- 
plete relief be offorded. 

(Signed) “JAMES ROLPH, JR.” 


Governor Emmerson’s message in full 
text follows: 


“Hon. Herbert Hoover, Washington, D. C. 
“I am glad to see the announcement of 
Federal activities for cooperation with our 
State agencies in relief of the unemployed. 
I beg to advise you that the Governor's 
Commission has been reorganized for the 
year 1931-32 for the purpose of arranging 
for the care of the unemployed and dis- 
tressed in the State of Illinois. The func- 
tion of that Commission is purely an or- 
ganizing and coordinating body for the 
unemployment emergency in the State. 
All executive work and the raising and ex- 
penditure of relief funds in counties and 
communities will be done through local 
organizations or committees officially rec- 
ognized and approved by the executive 
committee of the Governor’s Commission. 
I am confident our people realize their 
responsibility and the duty they owe to 
their unemployed and unfortunate fellow 
citizens. 
(Signed) 


“LOUIS L. EMMERSON, 
“Governor.” 

Governor Winant’s message to Mr. Gif- 
ford follows in full text: 

“We will be verg glad to cooperate with 
your committee in any way possible and 
hope you will keep us in touch with the 
measures and plans wnich may be recom- 
mended by you. 

(Signed) 


“JOHN G. WINANT, 


gricultural Tariffs 





export trade. 
Indications are that in 1929, the latest 


able, the United States’ exports of agri- 
cultural products of domestic origin 
| Canada for consumption in that country 
were valued at around $120,000,000. 

That figure accounted for between 12 
|}and 13 per cent of the value of the total 


| 
‘White House Announces Af- 
points and for a total distance of 14.8) : - 
miles, the canal is located near to and| Gifford That Organization 
parallel with the international boundary. | ° ° 
For 10% miles the canal line passes | Is to Be Considered First 
with dunes except for a few bare spots. | 
The deepest cut in the sand-hill area is 
80 feet in depth. 
Instead of lining the canal with con- 
advisable to leave it unlined and prevent 
sand blowing into the canal as much as 
tion dredges if necessary. The canal sec- 
tion through the sand hills is designed 
at full capacity, which is intended to be 
nonscouring and nonsilting. 
water section and liable to scour are to 
be overexcavated to a depth of 112 feet 
to form a scour-resisting lining. 
Means of preventing sand from being 
more of the following methods: (a) Grow- | 
ing vegetation on the sand in a zone on 
small pipe lines; (b) spraying the sand, 
with crude oil; (c) covering the dune sand 
in the mesa formation which is too coarse 
to be blown by the wind; (d) excavating 
canal at the mesa floor level. By adopt- 
ing these methods in operation it is ex- 
or drifted into the canal will be small. 
From the sand hills the canal line 
present east high line canal of the Im- 
perial district distribution system, and 
of the Imperial Valley, where it crosses 
|17 principal ditches and passes through 
; terminus, the present West Side main 
canal. Here the water surface is —6.7, 
sufficient to supply lands under the West 
Side canal and also to furnish water for | 
About 16 miles west of Pilot Knob the | 
Coachella branch canal will take out of 
northwesterly direction across the east | 
mesa. The location crosses the Southern 
the Salton Sea and the Coachella Valley 
to a point near the town of -Coachella, | 
| Pacific and runs southwesterly across the| The message from Governor Gardiner to 
| valley, and then south to the Riverside-| Mr. Gifford follows in full text: 
| There are more than 160 washes cross | plans of the President for meeting unem- 
|ing the Coachella Canal line, ordinarily | ployment problems and will do their share 
bursts, carrying floods of short duration, | self-reliance and a realization of the 
heavily loaded with sand and silt; these| community responsibilities involved. 
By combining these washes in groups by | your representatives. 
the use of training levees and diversion| (Signed) 
be reduced to about 90. The last 47 miles | “Governor of Maine.” 
of the canal will be lined with concrete. | 
ae 
| Valley have been reviewed and a soil | New A 
Knob mesa, lying east of the sand hills. | In Canada Are Analyzed 
The lands within the present Imperial | [Continued from Page 1.] 
Topography was taken of a zone along |tion in United States exports 
the All-American Canal covering a width| The new rates are ee eee of a series 
Canal of a zone 800 feet wide. The fol-| ing 1930 and 1931. In May, 1930, the most 
lowing additional field work is necessary: 
the Coachella Canal; (2) relocation of first 
10 or 15 miles of Coachella Canal; (3) | 
locations; (4) studies for wasteways, sur- 
veys of washes, and location of training 
Final location of turnouts for new lands 
can not be made until the lateral ditches 


Beyond Pilot Knob, at three different | ter Conference With Mr. 
| 

through the sand hills, a region covered | 

over 100 feet, and the dune sand is about; 

crete in this sand-hill area, it appears 

possible, and to remove the sand by suc- 

with a mean velocity of 4.5 feet per second 
Portions excavated in finer sand for the 

and the space refilled with screened gravel 

blown into the canal may be by one or 

either side of the canal by irrigation from | 

with matreial from the canal excavation 

a berm 15 feet wide on either side of the 

pected that the quantity of sand blown 

runs west across the east mesa to the 

then through the extreme southern portion | 

| the town of Calexico before it reaches the 

and at this point the canal has capacity | 

additional lands on the West Side mesa. | 

the All-American Canal and run in a 

Pacific Railroad near Iris, passes east of 

where it again crosses the Southern | 

| Imperial county line. | “The people of Maine appreciate the 

|dry, but at times of heavy rains or cloud-/|in facing the situation with a spirit of 

must be crossed with siphons or culverts. | will be glad to cooperate with you and 

channels, the number of structures can |} WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER, 
Soil surveys of 1920 in the Imperial | 

reconnaissance was made of the Pilot| 

irrigation district have been classified.) haye peen followed by a material reduc- 

of 1,000 feet and along the Coachella | of revisions mostly upward, occurring dur- 
(1) Completion of topography along 

studies and surveys of minor revisions of 

levees. 

are located, which in turn should follow 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


ee te Prior to the 


Mortality Rate Highest 
In Nashville for Week 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
{a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended Aug. 15, indicate a mortality 
rate of 9.8 as against a rate of 10 for the 
corresponding week of last year. The high- 
est rate (18.1) appears for Nashville, Tenn., 
and the lowest (2.4) for South Bend, Ind. 
The highest infant mortality rate (180) 
appears for Memphis, Tenn., and the 
lowest for Bridgeport, Conn.; Cambridge, 


American agricultural exports to Canada 
was subject to duties. 


Analysis of the Canadian import figures 
indicates that during the Canadian fiscal | 
year ended March 31, 1930, Canadian im- | 
ports for consumption of agricultural prod- | 
United States of which | 
materials were produced 
by American farmers, amounted to $118,- | 
534,000. Of this sum, 42.3 per cent cov- 
ered dutiable items and 57.7 per cent con- 


the 
raw 


ucts from 
the basic 


stituted items on the free list. 


Mass.; Canton, Ohio; Fall River, Mass.;|;cotton ‘(accounting for about one-third 
Long Beach, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; San of the value of all free items), certain 
Diego, Calif.; Schenectady, N. Y., and_ fresh fruits, vegetable oils, hides and skins, 


Tacoma, Wash., which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.5 
for the 33 weeks of 1931, as against a rate 
of 12.4 for the corresponding weeks of 
| 1930.—Issued by the Bureau of 
| Census, 


tobacco, grains and farinaceous products 


formerly free have become dutiable. 


\ dutiable cotton, 


| 


| Nation’s vey 


“Governor of New Hampshire.” | 


We! 


extensive revision of the Canadian tariff 
since 1907 was effected, covering a number 
of items important in the United States 


| year for which detailed figures are avail- 


to 


United States exports to Canada for 1929. 
tariff revisions of 1930 and} 
1931, apparently less than half of the| 


Conspicuous among the latter were raw 


Since March, 1931, however, many items 
It is 
likely, therefore, that more than 50 per 
jcent of the agricultural import valuation 
the |.is dutiable despite the continuance of non- 
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Farm Board Urged Gasoline Out 
To Purchase Cotton 


‘Conference in Louisiana Asks | . . 
| Payment of Price Above | Rise This Year 
| Present Market 

| New Or.eEans, La., Aug. 22.—The cotton | * * 
,;conference called by Governor Huey P. Refinery Production in Sec- 
| Long, in session here yesterday, adopted | ond Quarter of 1931 to 


i) resol@ion by Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, calling upon the Federal Exceed Previous Total, 
Economists Report 


| Farm Board to purchase 8,000,000 bales of | 
|cotton at a price above the present mar- 
ket. | 


| The conference also adopted a resolution | 
| calling upon the cotton-producing States | 
| to enact laws to prevent the planting of 
‘cotton in 1932. The resolution included 
|a proviso that such legislation by any one 
| State should not be binding unless similar 
| legislation is passed by States producing 
|at least three-fourths of the cotton grown | 
|in the United States. 


The resolution offered by Senator Cara- 
way follows in full text: 
| Be it resolved that this convention 
| recognizes the immediate urgency and 
|}and necessity of action being taken by 
the Federal Farm Board by purchase and 
otherwise, to relieve the distress created by 
| the overproduction of cotton and we sug- 
|get that the Farm Board shall acquire 
{from the farmers 8,000,000 bales of cot- 
| ton at a price above the present market 
|and hold the same to be allocated among 
| the farmers in proportion to the number 
of bales they have been accustomed to 
|grow, conditioned upon their signing a 
|contract not to grow any cotton in the 
| year 1932; this allocated cotton to be held 
| until the farmer to whom it shall be al- 
located shall order its sale sometime dur- 
| ing the year 1932. 


Cities Storing Up 
| Surpluses of Food 
For Next Winter 


Refinery production of gasoline during 
the second half of 1931 is calculated at 
223.557,000 barrels, an increase of 4.1 per 
cent of production over the second half of 


1930, in a report submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and chairman of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, by the Volunteer Committee 
on Petroleum Economics, and made public 
by Mr. Wilbur as of Aug. 24. 


Closed by Governor 


East Texas fields, which since the period 
covered by the report have been shut 
down by order of the Governor of the 
State, produced 31,399,000 barrels during 
the first six months of 1931. As these 
fields were not producing during 1930, the 
report says, and as the State total is ap- 
| proximately the same for the two periods, 
the increase resulting from Eas: Texas 
production was obviously offset py cur- 
tailment in other parts of the State. 

During the third quarter of the year 
the Committee anticipates an increaSe of 
1.27 per cent in total motor fuel demand 
over the corresponding period of 1930, 
| and for the final quarter an increase of 5 
per cent. A 13.1 per cent increase in 
stocks in storage at the end of the year 
is anticipated as compared with the end 
of 1930. 

The statement of the Secretary, making 
public the report of the Volunteer Com- 
mittee, follows in full text: 

Secretary Wilbur, as chairman of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, today 
made public a report by the Volunteer 
|Committee on Petroleum Economics. 


‘ ; ‘s ; . ,o%n| This latest report of the Volunteer Com- 
Canning Campaigns Be sin mittee reviews a previous report made to 
In Many Communities in| the oil board under date of April 6 last 
? respecting the approximate crude oil and 
Response to Emergency 
Committee, Suggestion 


| 
| 


| 
| gasoline supply and demand for the pe- 
| riod April 1 to Sept. 30, 1931, and extends 
| its survey to include the last three months 

of the present year—the quarter ending 
| Dec. 31, 1931. 


The Volunteer Committee consisted of 
E. B. Swanson, chief economist, Petroleum 
Economics Division, Bureau of Mines, 
chairman; John W. Frey, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce; Martin 
Van Couvering, petroleum engineer, Los 
Angeles; Alfred G. White, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York City; 
and Howard Bennette, Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association. 


The report in detail is as follows: 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman, Federal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


paign “To Save the Surplus” under the 
auspices of the Council of Social Agencies, 
which covers the city and Franklin 
County. This project was adopted follow- 
ing a meeting of the executives of relief 
agencies of Columbus and _ Franklin 
County. A general committee in charge 
‘of the project is headed by Mrs. H. O. 
Caldwell, former head of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the community. 

A subcommittee has been appointed to 
obtain donations of surplus fruits and 
| vegetables, with chairmen in each town- 
ship. Another subcommittee is 1esponsible 
for finding jars, cans and other supplies 
to be sent to a central point. A central 
canning kitchen is being estabiished, to 
be operated by trained personnel, the 
Home Economics Department of Ohio 
State University cooperating. Other sub- 
committees have been assigned definite 
tasks. 

In Houston, Tex., the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee for Unemployment has embarked upon 
a campaign to store surplus potatoes and 
{in that way for distribution next Fall 
and Winter and to can still other vege- 
tables and fryits, all on a no cost basis. 
A special committee has been appointed 
to direct this campaign. 
| E. M. Law, chairman of the Mayor's 
Committee for Employment, states that 
this special committee is meeting with 
“amazing success.” Free use of trucks 
has been offered by a number of firms 
and one of the largest warehouses in) virginia. 
fe yroreeag has offered storage facilities free _ Organized food preservation campaigns 
| in other communities have come to the 
Food Waste Cited attention of the President's Committe, 
; “In perhaps every community,” says Mr.|®nd the movement is gainging headway 
Law, “there are certain amounts of food @S & practical relief measure. The Com- 
that are going to waste every day simply mittee advises caution to guard against 
because theré is no good use to put it indiscriminate canning of fruits and vege- 
to. Recognizing this fact, we are attempt- | tables in communities and districts where 
ing to conserve this surplus for a very | eed is not apparent. 
worthy and much needed use. We realize Emphasis also is given the point that 
; that it is going to be necessary to help the canning should be limited ’to surplus 
a good many people this Fall and Winter | food products for which no market is 
; and it goes withotu saying that all food available and which would otherwise go 
products that can be obtained without | to waste, and the further point that dis- 
cost will be highly desirable.” tribution should be made only to those 
| Dr. Nat T. Frame, director of extension | who lack funds with which to buy these 
work in the University of West Virginia, is | essential foodstuffs. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


arranging for the establishment of can- 
ning centers in several counties in that 
State where the need is great. For ex- 
ample Dr. Frame has assigned four home 
demonstration agents to the mining areas. 
In Monongalia County, for example, 
trucks will be sent out to gather from 
the farms surplus food products that 
otherwise would be wasted. These will 
be taken to the canning centers, where 
local women will do the canning under 
supervision. 

The supervising personnel will include 
home demostration agents, home eco- 
nomics teachers and other trained leaders. 
One-half the food canned in this way will 
be distributed to the needy and the re- 
mainder retained by Red Cross chapters 
for later distributions. Similar plans are 
contemplated for other sections of West 
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airy Products 
$4 Delmark Set. 


World Standard | 


Finest Quality of Commodi-| 
ties Shown at Congress 
Held in Copenhagen, Says | 
Chief of Dairy Bureau 


Danish butter dominates the world 
market, Danish cows produce 42 per cent 
more milk per cow than United States 
cows, and cooperative action is the key-| 
note of agriculture in that country, O. E. 
Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, said 
in a recent radio address through sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com-! 
pany. Mr. Reed reviewed the recent In- 
ternational Dairy Congress at Copenha- 
gen, from which he recently returned, as 
chairman of the United States delegation. 

Butter and cheese produced in Den- 
mark have been brought to a uniform 
high quality and are exported under a 
single national brand, Mr. Reed said, the 
butter always commanding the highest 
prices on the world market. His address 
follows in full text: 

It was a great privilege to be able to 
attend the Ninth International Dairy 
Congress which was held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, last month, The attendance at 
the Congress totaled nearly 3,000. The 
people from Denmark of course made up 
the greater part of the number attending, 
but there were delegates from 42 countries 
of the world present at the meetings. 

The program of the Congress was di- 
vided into two parts—First, the Congress 
proper, which lasted for four days and 
was given over to meetings where scien- 
tific papers were presented on various 
phases of the dairy industry, these papers 
being classified according to the sections 
which related to their subject-matter. The 
sectional meetings devoted themselves to 
the following general subjects: 1. Dairy 
Cattle Breeding-and Milk Production; 


Chemistry, Bacteriology, and Hygiene; 3.) 


Technique, Industry, and Trade; 4. Or- 
ganization, Legislation, and Control; and 
5. Tropical dairy industry. 

These papers and reports of the dis- 
cussion will be published in detail by the 
Congress. . 

The second part of the Congress con- 
sisted of excursions through Denmark. 
These excursions were planned with the 
view to giving the visitors from other 
countries an opportunity to study not only 
the dairy industry of Denmark but other 


lines of Danish agriculture, as well as to| 


customs, and life of the Danish people. 


WILL DIRECT RELIEF | 


5 | 


FOR UNEMPLOYED | 


| 
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Underwood and Underwood 
WALTER S. GIFFORD 


NNOUNCING his plan for a national 
+% program of unemployment relief, 
President Hoover has designated Walter 
S. Gifford as director of a National 
Council which will cooperate with public 
authorities and mobilize National, State 
and local agencies in meeting the needs 
of idle labor during the coming Winter. 
Headquarters will be in Washington, 
and Mr. Gifford has been instructed to 
set up his own organization; the Presi- 
dent has invited a number of men and 
women from every section of the United 
States to serve as members of an Ad- 
visory Committee. Mr. Gifford, in addi- 
tion to being president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., is presi- 
dent of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York. He was formerly 
director of the United States Cotincil of 
National Defense. 


Farm Loan Agency 
For Financing Credit 


Sivome and ite ofthe Dens pepe’ Companies Disbands 


These trips were remarkably successful. 
Of course one was impressed with the 
great cooperative spirit of the people. Co- 
operative organizations everywhere. Their 
Production, marketing, buying, selling, and 
banking methods, and the spirit and loy- 
alty of the people everywhere to their 


country—these were things which greatly | 
impressed us of the American delegation. 


Dairy Show Feature 


| 
A very ‘interesting and instructive fea- | 


ture of the Congress’ was the dairy show. 
This consisted of a butter and cheese ex- 
hibit and a display of dairy machinery and 
supplies placed there by the various manu- 
facturers. The exhibit of butter was said 
to have béen the largest ever made in any 
country. It consisted of 1,409 casks of but- 
ter weighing 112 pounds each. One cask 
came from each creamery and practically 
all of the cooperative creameries of Den- 
mark were represented at the show. The 
butter was scored by 20 expert butter 
judges during the first day of the show 
and prizes were awarded. After the judg- 
ing was completed a large sample of butter 
from each cask was placed in a dish on 
top of the cask and each visitor was given 
& spoon and had the privilege of sampling 
each exhibit of butter. The quality of 
the butter was high, and so uniform that 
it really required an expert judge to dis- 
tinguish between the many samples. Each 
morning of the show a fresh sample was 


Gisplayed and everyone in attendance could | 


sample it. This exhibit was held in a tem- 
porary, specially constructed building and 
was kept at a low degree of temperature 
by use of refrigeration. 

The cheese show consisted of 600 sam- 
ples of cheese of various varieties, such as 
Gouda, Swiss, Roquefort, etc. Here again 
the visitors to the show were allowed to 
taste each cheese so that they might judge 
its quality. 


The 1,409 casks of putter exhibited at 
the show looked, for all intents and pur- 
poses, as if they had all been made in 
the same factory. Each cask was branded 
with the Lur Brand, the national brand, 
and the casks were clean and white and 
neat. 

The dairy industry is the chief industry 
of Denmark. According to the estimates 
available for 1929 the dairy factories in 
Denmark received 10,197,000 pounds of 
whole milk from the farmers, of which 
6.4 per cent was made into butter, and 2 
per cent into cheese, and only’ 1.6 per cent 
was sold as whole milk. 

The great bulk of the export Danish 
butter, as well as Danish bacon, is ex- 
ported to England. Danish butter has a 
dominating position on the world market. 
It always commands the best prices. The 
success of the Danes with their butter in- 
dustry is easily attributed to the very high 
and uniform quality of their product. 
Denmark furnishes about one-third of the 
international exports of butter. Her prin- 
cipal markets are England and Germany, 
although she exports butter to many other 
countries. All butter for export, regard- 
less of whether it is manufactured in a 
cooperative or independent plant, must be 
marked with the “Lur Brand,” the na- 
tional brand. This brand was at first 
adopted, by almost all of the Danish dair- 
ies, in 1900, and in 1906 the dairy industry 
was instrumental in the passage of a law 
making the Lur Brand compulsory for all 
butter exported from Denmark. In order 
for butter to be marked with the Lur 
Brand certain legal requirements must be 
fulfilled. The methods of manufacture 
and production are thus standardized, 
with the result that the product is very 
uniform. 

The second largest item of export from 
Denmark is bacon. Denmark's bacon in- 
dustry is really a by-product of her dairy 
industry. Whole milk is delivered to the 
creamery and the skim milk is returned to 
the farms for pig feeding. The same na- 
tional “brand, the “Lur Brand,” is used 
for making the bacon produced for ex- 
port. 

Eggs are the third largest item in the 
exports from Denmark. Similar rules and 
regulations surround the production and 





New Mexico Expects : 
Te Double Cotton Yield 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 22. 

The cotton yield in New Mexico this 
‘year will be almost twice as great as that 
of last year, thus more than offsetting 
the drop in price, it was stated by Gov- 
ernor Arthur Seligman upon his return 
from a survey of agricultural conditions. 
Both the wheat-and the cotton farmers 
will get through the Winter in good shape, 
the Governor asserted. They will be able 


Department of Agriculture 

Reports $1,327,440 Was 
| Advanced to 48 Corpora- 
tions in 21 States 


The National Advisory Loan Committee, 
which administered a $10,000,000 fund set 
aside by the Department of Agriculture 
from drought relief appropriation 
loans to finance agricultural credit cor- 
porations and livestock loan companies, 
has disbanded after making loans totaling 
$1,327,440, the Department of Agriculture 
announced Aug. 24. The following infor- 
mation also was made available at the 
Department: 

Three funds, one of $45,000,000, one of 
$20,000,000, and one of $2,000,000, were 
made available by Congress at its last 
session for loans in drought and storm 
stricken areas. The $45,000,000 was for 
loans directly to farmers to finance the 
purchase of feed, seed, fertlizer, and 
tractor fuel. Later, the $20,000,000 fund 
was appropriated for loans for “agricul- 
tural rehabilitation” in the drought and 
storm areas and for loans to agricul- 
tural credit corporation and _ livestock 
loan companies. 

Half of Fund Set Aside 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, set aside half of this fund for 
the latter purpose and established the ad- 
visory loan committee and State loan 
committee to administer the $10,000,000. 

The money was loaned to individuals to 
enable them to finance credit corporations 
and loan companies by purchase of stock. 
These companies, in turn, are able to dis- 
count agricultural paper with the Federal 
intermediate credit banks up to an amount 
about eight times the total of their cap- 
ital stock. 

On this basis, the loans of slightly more 
than $1,000,000 made available to farmers, 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 of credit for 
financing crops and livestock. 

Texas took the largest amount of the 
Federal loans, eight companies benefiting 
through loans aggregating $315,550. The 
only other States receiving more than 
$100,000 were Oregon, $203,425, and Wash- 
ington, $113,000. Loans were made in 21 
States. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The National Advisory Loan Committee, 
appointed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde early last Spring to supervise the 
loaning of Federal funds to members of 
agricultural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies, adjourned sine die 
on Aug. 20. The Committee announced 
all applications received had been acted 
upon. 

The Secretary has written all members 
of the State Advisory Loan Committees, 
which he appointed at the same time, that 
it will no longer be necessary to continue 
these emergency organizations. However, 
the Secretary, in thanking the members 
of these committees for their assistance, 
expressed the wish that the Department 
might later have the benefit of their ad- 


vice on matters relating to the loans al- | 


ready made. 

The members of the National Advisory 
Committee were Lewis T. Tune, St. Louis, 
chairman; B. C. Powell, Little Rock, Ark.; 
and Gen. B. F. Cheatham, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Committee in closing its work an- 
nounced that a total of $1,327,440 had 
been loaned to members of 48 farm credit 
companies in 21 States. These funds, 
Secretary Hyde explained, will enable the 
credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies to borrow from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 for the use of farmers and 
stockmen in their localities. 

The following table lists by States the 
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handling of export eggs as are applied to 
the export butter and bacon. 

Although the Danes have given a great 
deal of attention to the methods of man- 
ufacturing and marketing their dairy 

| products, they have not neglected to in- 
crease their efficiency in breeding, feed- 
ing, and managing. their dairy cattle. 
| Taking the cattle they already had, they 
imported sires ‘from high - producing 
strains of cattle—from Creat Britain, 
Holland, and other countries. Today Den- 
mark has two well-develoned breeds, cr 
strains of cattle—the Red Danish and 
the Jutland cattle. Denmark has only 
one-fifticth as many dairy cows as we 
have in the United States, but, in the 
average, production of milk per cow is 
nearly 6,700 pounds per year, or 42 per 
}cent more than the United States av- 


for | 
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Value of Exports | 
Of Auto Products | 
Shows Decrease 


Shipments During First Six 
Months of 1931 Dropped | 
Nearly Half From Same) 
Period in 1930 


Foreign shipments of United States au- | 
tomotive products for the January-June | 
period of 1931 dropped nearly 50 per cent | 
from the total for the same period in| 
1930, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced as of Aug. 24. June exports, 
valued at only $11,364,057, were the lowest 
in years. 

Foreign shipments of passenger cars de- | 
clined 55.4 per cent for the six-month pe- | 
riod, trucks declined 57 per cent, and mis- | 
cellaneous products 37.3 per cent, while| 
domestic output of cars and trucks during | 
the period showed a decline of only 28.7) 
per cent. 

The statement of the Department fol-| 
lows in full text: 

Exports of all automotive products dur- 
ing the first half of 1931 had a valuation 
of $102,228,039—a decline of $93,799,523, or 
47.8 per cent, from the half-year total of | 
1930. This lowered figure represented re- 
duced shipments in all classes of the au-| 
tomotive group, since passenger cars de-| 
clined $41,144,545, or 55.4 per cent, from 
the like period of 1930; trucks, $20,879,303, | 
or 57 per cent; and miscellaneous products 
$31,775,675, or 37.3 per cent. | 
| Export Values Cut One-half | 
| The domestic output of passenger cars | 
and trucks, for the period under review, | 
{numbered 630,102 units, or 28.7 per cent 
below the production total for the Jan- 
| uary-June period of last year. Shipments 
| to our oversea markets, however, suffered 
a decline of 79,390 units, or 49 per cent. 
Passenger-car exports fell off by 53,330 
units, or 49.9 per cent; trucks were 26,060 
units, or 47.3 per cent, lower. 

The monthly average of export values | 
for the first half of the past five ‘s3,-| 








is as follows: 1927, $36,893,851; 1928, $43,- 
322,447; 1929, $58,738,949; 1930, $32,671,260; | 
and 1931, $17,038,006. June exports, valued 
at $11,364,057, were the lowest in years. | 
Owing to changes in classification, it 
is not possible to compare exports of | 
| passenger cars and trucks with last year | 
jin all price and capacity groups, but in| 
none of the comparable groups was an | 
increase noted. 
In the miscellaneous group, only one | 
item—“automotive fire engines’—had an 
improved total over 1930 figures. 


Leading Markets 

Belgium and Sweden were the leading 
countries as purchasers of American motor 
vehicles, the former being the chief mar- 
ket for passenger cars, trucks, and buses, 
and the latter purchasing the greatest 
number of motorcycles as well as rank- | 
ing third and second in the car and truck | 
list. Canada, which held first position last 
year as a market for passenger cars and 
| motorcycles, now occupies second place 
in both groups. Japan advanced from 
eleventh position in the truck group to 
third place, and from sixth to third mar- | 
| ket of importance for motorcycles. 

Automotive imports dropped to $608,405 
for the first six months of 1931, as com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 
| The larger share of this decline was rep- 
resented by bodies and parts, which were 
reduced by $463,403. | 


ide | 


Court Test Awaited 
| On French Stock Tax 


Foreign Firms and Securities 
Are Involved in Issue 
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law enacted in 1893 amounts to 5 centimes 
per 1,000 francs. While this of itself is 
not a large tax, the French assess an- | 
other tax on brokers and the combination 
of the two is regarded as likely to elim- 
inate profit in many instances unless the 
brokers are able to absorb the tax other- 
wise. 
Heavy Tax Levied in Test 


In the test case, the French levied a tax 
of 1000000 francs against the banking 
house of de St. Phale and Company, mak- 
ing the assessment retroactive to 1929, 
thereby taking in what is believed to be 
an enormous number of transactions oc- 
curring during the perigd of highest ac- 
tivity on the New York stock market. 

Mr. Edge informed the Washington 
Government that the tax was being laid 
in many instances where the securities 
themselves never reach French jurisdic- 
tion, although the trading operation is 
done on French soil. In this respect, the 
course of the French ministry of finance 
is considered to be not unlike its action 
in laying the so-called extraterritorial 
dividend tax which was the subject. of 
negotiations between Paris and Washing- 
ton, several years ago. 

The dividend tax constituted the third 
of a series of levies laid on foreign corpo- 
rations operating in France, the total of 
| which was 51 per cent of the profits earned 
|by the corporation. French law provided 
at that time for an 18 per cent tax on 
profits of corporations in France that were, 
subsidiaries of American coffterns; it next 
exacted a tax of 15 per cent on the amount 
|of dividends declared by the subsidiary, 
and then an 18 per cent tax on dividends 
declared by the parent corporation on 
profits passed to it by its French sub- 
sidiary. \ 

Little Success Enjoyed 

The Treasury and State Departments 
have had little success in getting the 
Frennch to recede from their position re- 
specting the dividend tax, and Mr. Edge’s 
advices gave no more hopeful view con- 
cerning the new assessment that has been 
attempted. 

Nevertheless the Ambassador has con- 
ferred with Dr. Thomas 8S. Adams, a 
Treasury tax consultant; Ellsworth C. Al- 
vord, a former legislative assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and with 
Mitchell Carroll, who has served both the 
Treasury and the Department of Com- 
merce in tax matters 

Mr. Edge’s letter did not quote their 
opinions, but the assumption was that all 
agreed that the matter must await deci- 
sion of the courts. 

Reports have reached the Department 
of Commerce to the effect that the British 
Government also was studying the prob- 
lem, but what course of action has been} 
| considered was not known. | 
| It is thought that trading in American 
| securities in Paris will be greatly reduced 
|should the tax be allowed by the courts 
to stand. On the other hand, the legal! 
experts in the departments concerned are | 
divided as to the power of the French! 
Government to enforce the tax in in- 
stances where neither the funds nor the 
shares involved are within French juris- 
diction. 

At any rate, the attempt to enforce 
the tax is disturbing the brokers, many 
of whom have their main offices in New 
| York and elsewhere in the United States, 
j}and the Treasury plans to gontinue its' 


to meet the interest on their loans and/| erage of 4,600 poynds. From this we can | efforts to obtain a reconsideration of the | 
to live without financial assistance in most | see that we still have a long way fo go 


cases, he said. 


} in this country, 


French policy in event the tax is sus- 
| tained. 


| 





Center has been approved by Congress and $3,000,000 appropriated for the acquisition of a site. 
lected for this development is on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue between Third and Sixth Streets 
Northwest, to D Street on the north. Designs drawn up by the municipal architect, A. L. Harris, have re- 
ceived the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. Building construction, as planned, is to consist 
The general view, as shown, is from 
Pennsylvania Avenue looking north. Dividing the units, John Marshall Place would be converted into a central 
The Administrative Building, to the right, would have twice the capacity of the present Municipal 
Building in the Triangle at Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. The second unit, on the left, would 
provide quarters for the police court, municipal court, juvenile court, traffic court, office of the recorder of | 
deeds and other local governmental activities. 


of two units, corresponding generall 


plaza. 
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Proposed Aeronautics Act 
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use of aircraft and prior to the use of 
upper airspaces, there could have been 
no authoritative pronouncement on this 
subject. 

Since the arrival of aircraft and since 
the use of upper airspace, there has been 
one indefinite indication of such pro- 
nouncement by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and one by a Federal Dis- 


trict Court, in a case presently on appeal. 


It is the Committee’s belief, though, that 
enough has been said in these two cases 
apparently in opposition to the old pro- 
nouncement, to indicate that the broad 
statement as contained in the old Uni- 
form Aeronautics Act, was, as it stood, 
incorrect. 


The presence of this declaration in an 


| Aeronautical Law Code would simply lend 


color to the assertion of nonexistent and 
unnecessary rights by litigiously inclined 
persons, to the great nuisance and possible 
destruction of aviation. ’ 


Basis of Solution 


Offered by Committee 


The solution offered by the Committee 
is offered in the light of the two cases 
above referred to, namely, the case of 
Smith v. New England Aircraft ‘Mass.), 
170 N. E. 385, and Swetland v. Curtiss Air- 
port Corp. (District Court of Ohio, 41 Fed. 
2d, 929). In these cases both courts held 
it to be a trespass to fly at heights lower 
than 500 feet over private property in 


|landing upon and taking off from estab- 


lished airports, but not to be trespass if 


these flights took place at 500 feet and! 


above. These decisions were based largely 
upon the authority of the regulations is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce un- 
der the Air Commerce Act of 1926. These 
courts held that these regulations were 
constitutionally permissible interferences 
with the use of the subjacent land. 


The language of the regulations then 
in force with respect to altitudes lower 
than 500 feet was unfortunate, in that 
permission to fly at these lower altitudes 
appeared to be given by way of an ex- 
ception only. The regulations establishing 
the minimum safe altitudes of flight then 
in existence were as follows: 

Section 74-G. Exclusive of taking off from 
or landing on an established landing field air- 
port * * *-nircrafts shall not be flown: 

1, Over the congested parts of cities, towns 
or settlements at a height nog sufficient to 
permit of a reasonably safe emergency landing 
which in no case shall be less than 1,000 feet; 

2. Elsewhere at a height less than 500 feet, 
except where indispensable to an industrial 
flying operation. 

This regulation has since been changed 
and now reads as follows: 

Section 69. The minimum safe altitudes of 
flight in taking off or landing, and while fly- 
ing over the property of another in taking off 
or landing, are those at which such flights by 
aircraft may be made without being in dan- 
gerous proximity to persons or property on the 
land or water beneath, or unsafe to the air- 
craft. 

Minimum safe altitude of filght over con- 
gested parts of cities, towns or settlements 
are those sufficient to permit of a reasonably 
safe emergency landing, but in no case less 
than 1,000 feet. 

The minimum safe altitudes of flight in 
all other cases shall not be less than 500 feet. 


Effect of Decisions 


By Court Considered 


The effect of the two decisions above re- 
ferred to, and apparently based upon the 
then terminology of the regulations, was 
to admit of the legal existence of a navi- 


gable “upper” airspace, but to deny ap- | 


parently the legal existence of ways of in- 
gress and egress to it. It appears that 
if it was unlawful to fly lower, even in 
taking off and landing, the use of the 


navigable airspace was effectively closed, | 
in the absences of condemnation or ac-| 
quisition of an aerial “stair-case” to get! 


up to and down from the legally navi- 
gable airspace. 

The redefinition, however, of navigable 
airspace apparently clears up the misun- 
derstanding which seemed to be the basis 


of the two decisions above referred to, | 


and leaves the lower altitudes, below 500 
feet, in taking off and landing, as .part 
of the navigable airspace. k 

Under the code as prepared by > this 
Committee, the definition of the minimum 
safe altitude of flight ‘and consequently 
of navigable airspace) if this act be 
adopted, must be the same as the defi- 
nition prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The Air Commerce Act of 1926 did not, 
nor does the code prepared by the Com- 
mittee, attempt to change legal titles either 
to real estate, or to airspace, if such a 
thing exists, These laws do’ not in any 


Prescribes Various Regulations 
Covering Interstate Operation of Aircraft 


‘cident to his ownership, to take possession 
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y in architecture and dimensions. 
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to State Legislatures: 


wise impair the existing right which an 
owner of real estate now has, as an in- 


(about zoning ordinances or other police 
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Effective Means 


Are Developed to 
Check Epidemics 


‘Health Service Declares 
_ Comparative Safety Is Af- 
| forded United States by 
Preventive Methods 


It is well to be aware of the dangers of 
| epidemic diseases, but not as much reason 
exists today as formerly for an unreason- 
able terror of them, according to an oral 
statement Aug. 22 at the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Some diseases, common in certain for- 


|}eign countries, it was asserted, probably 
| would do great damage here, inasmuch as 
they would strike a population that is 
neither accustomed nor immune to them, 
'A certain amount of satisfaction may be 
| had, however, in the knowledge that sci- 
entific preventive and curative methods 
and effective quarantine regulations con- 
stitute a double wall of safety against the 
introduction of epidemics of certain dis- 
eases from other countries, it was ex- 
| plained. The following information also 
was given: 

Plague is reported to be occurring at 
| the present time in India, Algeria, the 
| Azore Islands, East Africa, China and 
|; other islands and countries. Cholera, a 
| deadly disease, is prevalent in China and 
| other oriental areas. Yellow fever is en- 
| demic in South America and West Af- 
| rica. 


By Horydczak. 
With dispossession from its present congested quarters facing the government of the District of Columbia, as 
a result of the Federal building program for the National Capital, a building project for a new Municipal 


Protection of Quarantine 


And these are only a few of the epidemic 
diseases that are being held away from 
the United States by the maritime quar- 
antine system of the United States. 

An epidemic of yellow fever, for exam- 
ple, would play havoc if it should occur 
in the United States. Yellow fever having 
| been in recent years practically unknown 
here, the population has developed no re- 
sistance against it. There has been no 
outbreak of yellow fever in the United 
States since 1902. 

In early times, before the causes of 
epidemic diseases were known, the ancient 
people ascribed them to the work of 
demons and evil spirits. Some looked 
upon them as punishment meted out to 
a sinful world, and many of these beliefs 
|of the supernatural origin of diseases 
|have come down from the early days to 
our own time. It is not surprising that 
the ancient and medieval peoples were 
terrified by epidemics. 

Viewpoin: Changing 

Today, however, a well-informed person 
knows that if he desires to prevent small- 
pox, either because of the fear of death, 
or the fear of disfigurement, he needs 
only to be vaccinated. Bubonic plague 
is a disease of rats and is transferred to 
man by fleas. These fleas will bite human 
beings or other warm blooded animals 
after leaving a rat that had died of the 


The site se- 


Dornier Airplane 
Will Be Permitted 
To Enter Country 





Craft, However, 
Will Not Be Allowed to 
Engage in Commerce 
Within United States 
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regulation) of the superincumbent air- 
space to any height to which his fancy 
may aspire and his “pocket-book” permit. 
This right arising out of land owner- 
ship is conveyable and transferable, but 
it is not “air ownership.” This code as 
suggested does not in any wise permit 
the creation of nuisances by noise, danger, 
{fear or other unusual element of flying. 


State Commission 
‘To Enforce Code 


Section 2 of the act, designates the 
State Aeronautical Commission as the 
body. to enforce the provisions of the code 
and as the body to promulgate regula- 
tions and rules which must coincide, as 
far as possible, wth those of the Federal 
Government. As to such regulations and 
|rules, the necessity, in order to obtain 
uniformity, of coinciding with those of 
the Federal Government is obvious. 

Again no State law is self-enforcing. It 
was necessary that the duty be placed 
upon someone. The question as_ to 
whether this someone should be an exist- 
ing State officer, a new State officer, or 
@ committee or commission, is, of course, 
largely a matter of internal State policy. 
As to this particular matter the commit- 
tee feels that a recommendation is with- 
out its scope. 


nautical Commission is given a broad 
injunction to “foster” aviation. Is was 
the thought of the committee that the 


“State enforcing agency” should not con- | 


fine itself to enforcing, but could render 
great service to, the State and its inhab- 
itants by fostering aviation, to the end 
that it becomes both safe and valuable 
to the State and its inhabitants. 


We conceive it to be within the power of 
State government to foster an industry so 
promising of convenience and prosperity 
to its population, just as a State may en- 
courage agriculture, stock raising, egg 
production, or game and fish propagation. 


This indeed is the basis of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926. The primary purpose 
of the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to foster aviation. 

In fostering aviation, the commission is 
directed to consult and cooperate with its 
own Governor, its own executive depart- 
ment, its Highway Commission, and other 
State officers, and with the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Comme.ce. 


Section Providing 


‘For Licensing Outlined 


Sections 3 and 4 provide for the licensing 
of aircraft and airmen. Your commit- 
tee has finally adopted the so-called “sin- 
gle standard.” There has been unlimited 
debate as to whether or not States should 
require State licenses, Federal licenses, or 
| optional—either a Federal or a State li- 
cense. 


The point has been seriously made that 
the requirements of a Federal license by 
State law for intra-State commercial fly- 
}ing, or for pleasure flying, was an uncon- 
stitutional State enactment. It is at this 
point that this code, as proposed, differs 
from the Uniform State Air Licensing Act. 

Your committee has been unable to sce 


any sound reason why a State in the exer- 
cise of its police power may not require, 
as @ condition precedent to the operation 
of aircraft. within its boundaries, a spe- 
cified badge of air worthiness or air compe- 
| tency, namely, a Federal license. 

At the beginning of the calendar year 
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Import Duty on Rye 
Lowered in Germany 


A German decree, effective Aug. 24, 1931, 
| has reduced the duty on rye imported be- 
| fore July 1, 1932 to one reichsmark per 
|}hundred kilos, provided evidence is fur- 
nished of the exportation, before Jan. 1, 
,1932, of a corresponding amount of rye, 
according to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache H. Lawrence Groves at Ber- 
lin. This rate is to remain in effect until 
July 1, 1932. The ordinary import duty 
on rye is 20 reichsmarks per hundred 
kilos. 

| It is understood that a similar arrange- 
mefit with regard to wheat is contem- 
plated.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce, 


The world’s largest airplane, the Ger- 
;man DO-X, will be allowed to enter the 
| United States under provisions of the Air 
Commerce Act and Customs Regulations, 
according to oral information made avail- 
able at the Departments of the Treasury 
j}and Commerce, but will not be permitted 
;}to engage in commercial air transporta- 
tion while in the country. 

| Customs officers at San Juan, P. R.; 
|Miami, Charleston, S. C.; Norfolk, Va.; 
| Washington, D. C., and New York City 
'have been ordered to expedite entry of 


plague. The rat, not Divine Providence, 
is responsible for the spread of plague, 
or at least, Divine Providence uses the 
rat as a means of spreading the disease 
and offers no objection to our combat- 
ing it. 
Causes of Diseases 

Yellow fever at one time created panic 
|in the southern States and paralyzed in- 
|dustry and commerce until the first frost 
put an end to the fever. It is known to- 
|day that one kind of mosquito spreads 
yellow fever. Again, the mosquito, not 


Like- 


It will be noted that the State Aero-! 


, the immense craft and jof the passengers 
ou its flight from South America, the! 
Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, 
| announced orally. 

Permission to enter the Uiited States) 
has been extended under provisions of the 
Air Commerce Regulations which provide 
that civil aircraft of foreign countries 
may operate over American territory if 
|American aircraft are allowed similar 
privileges, it was explained at the Aero- 
|nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. } 


Commercial Flight Forbidden 


The regulations specify, however, that 
“such foreign aircraft shall not engage} 
in interstate or intrastate air commerce” | 
and must obey the Department’s air traffic 
rules. Waivers of this provision, it was 
—s. cannot be granted by the Depart- | 
ment. 


Commissioner Eble said that although | 
no application to enter the United States 
had been made on behalf of the Dornier 
plane, there would be no obstacle placed 
in the way of its landing at some Ameri- | 
can port. 


The craft will be brought in under bond 
and allowed ot remain in the country a 
maximum of 41x months, he added. The 
Customs Regulations, he said, allow the 
Commissioner to grant permission to enter | 
for a six-months’ stay and to extend this 
period for the same length of time. Only 
one extension can be granted, however. 

Bond amounting to 60 per cent of the 
valuation of the craft will be required, 
he pointed out. Although the Department | 
of the Treasury has no information as to 
the value of the plane, the bond un- 
doubtedly will be for a nominal amount, 
he added. The ‘provisions are that a} 
surety bond of double the duties to which | 
the plane could be subjected must be 
provided. The duties would be 30 per cent 
of the valuation if the craft were brought 
in as an import or offered for sale. 

There is no restriction which would 


prevent the DO-X from being operated in 
foreign commerce between American ports, 
although commercial exhibition flights | 
within the country or regular use for in- 
terstate air transportation are prohibited, | 
it was pointed out at the Department cf 
Commerce. 


Operation of the German craft has not 
been taken up officially with the Aero- 
nautics Branch, it was said at the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. Exhibition flights, | 
could. be staged under Departmental reg- 
ulations, it was added, but the carrying 
of passengers for hire on such trips would 
not be allowed. 
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First Americans Entered 


| By Way of Alaskan Coast | 


: [Continued from Page 1.] | 
toward the South. By not establishing 
}themselves permanently they therefore | 
have left scanty relics and other accum-| 
ulations to identify them. Then again, the | 
coast has undergone many changes and | 
has been completely rebuilt in places, thus 
| washing away what remains of them| 
which might have survived. 


Science may never hope, unless it be 
| through some happy accident, to find the 
|actual remains of the early men along 
the route of their travel. It shall not find 
; them at all until investigators mee a 
|point where they settled permahently,| 
| lived on solid ground, and left remnants | 
| of their sojourn. 

It is the aim of the Smithsonian now to 
find such remains on the islands of the 
far north and along the rivers of the 
northwest coast. 

The recent expedition brought forth im- 
portant specimens which add another link 
te the increasing testimony of science of 
the march of early man through this re- | 
gion. Skeletal remains and objects of | 
great. significance have opened a new and 
more scientific era in American explora- 
tion, 


Divine Providence, is respensible. 
wise, Asiatic cholera is contracted exactly 
as is typhoid fever. Typhus fever of the 
Old World type is spread by lice. Today 
it is known that leprosy is less contagious 
than tuberculosis, although previously its 
victims were shunned by their fellow men 
as though they were poisonous. 

From these examples the gradual tran- 
sition from metaphysical to scientific 
treatment of diseases and their causes 
readily may be seen. And in the same 
degree as this scientific knowledge of dis- 


| eases is increased, just in that degree will 


the terror of epidemics disappear as the 
epidemics are brought more and more 
under control. 


Extra Legislative Sessions 
Are Being Widely Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lature, “which at lowest estimates would 
total $80,000.” 
The State Board of Regents, control- 
ling the State educational institutions, was 





|called into conference by the Governor, 


and agreed to enforce reductions wher- 


;ever possible in the administration of the 
|five State schools. 


Savings totaling at 
least 10 per cent could be made in the 
maintenance, repairs and improvements 
program, the Regents told Governor Wood- 
ring. Accumulated fees also will be used 
to prevent drawing on appropriations in 
some instances, it was said by the Regents. 

The Governor's economy program does 
not call for reductions in salaries and 
wages of State employes. 


Session Asked in Ohio 
CoLumpsus, Onto, Aug. 22, 
Governor George White has been re- 


| quested, by Grant F. Northrup, treasurer 
;of Lucas County, to call a special session 


of the Legislature to enact measures abat= 
ing the penalty for failure to pay taxes. 

Mr. Northrup based his’appeal upon an 
emergency he said exists in Toledo be- 
cause of the closing of five banks there 
recently, tying up funds intended by de- 
positors for payment of taxes. 

It was indicated at the governor's office 
that there is no intention of a special call 
being issued. 


South Dakota Pay Cut Asked 
Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 22, 

A reduction of at least 20 per cent in 
the salaries of all State employes, to be 
brought about by a special session of the 
Legislature if necessary, was asked in a 
petition presented to Governor Warren 
Green by representatives of South Da- 
kota's farm organizations. 

The action was taken in accordance 
with a resolution adopted at a joint meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Union, Farm Bureau, 
State Grange and independent organiza- 
tions, urging the Governor to use his in- 
fluence to induce all persons employed by 
the State, “from the highest to the 
lowest,” to accept the reduction. 

If they refuse, the Governor was asked 
to convene the Legislature not later than 
Oct. 1 to make the reductions and to con- 
sider other relief measures. 





Tax Receipts Show Decline 
On German Entertainments 


Total entertainment tax receipts in 
Germany in 1930 showed a decline of ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 marks or nearly 1 
per cent as compared with the previo 
year, according to Trade Commissioner 


| George R. Canty, Paris. 


This decline it is stated is due to the 
considerable regress of theater attendance 
rather than to reductions of admittance 
prices. In Berlin for instance the total 
number of cinema patrons amounted in 
1930 to 56,500,000 as compared with 58 
500,000 in 1929.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce, 
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Stock Results in 47”0"g Alien-born Than Natives By Florida Upon 


Taxable Income Wickersham Commission Finds Americans 





Interest of Taxpayer After’ 
Merger Held Materially 
Different From _ Interest 
Before Consolidation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


absence in the statistical field of gen-| 
|crally aceepted definitions of crimes, and 
of continuity of practice, which render 
{comparisons of the records ci different 
parts of the country, or of the same part 
of the country in different years, misleai- 
| ing and unreliable. 

| “For some of the inquiries which the 
| Commission, has felt it important to in- 
| stitute, statistics are wholly wanting, and | 
citen, these are subjects about which 





Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Unitep StaTES OF AMERICA 
v. 
Awna L. SIecet and St. Louis UNION TRUST 
Company, EXECUTORS OF THE ESTATE OF 
ALFRED J. SIEGEL, DECEASED. 


such impression as to the foreign born} 
is at variance with the facts. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9012. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

Grorck C. Dyer and Epwarp H. Horton 
(Louis H. Brever and C. M. CHAREST 
with them on the brief), for appellant; | 
Ruopes E. Cave (P. TayLor Bryan, | 
Grorce H. Wriiams, James C. JONES, 
Low O. Hocker and Frank H. SULLIVAN 
with him on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and Martineau, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


July 30, 1931 
Consolidation Effected 


Garpner, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

In 1919 Alfred J. Siegel, appellees tes- 
tate, was the owner of 255 shares of the 
capital stock of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo. During that year the 
Third National Bank, the Mechanics- 
American National Bank, and the St. 
Louis Union National Bank, all located 
in St. Louis, Mo., entered into an agree- 
ment of consolidation or merger. This 
agreement provided that consolidation 
was to be effected under the charter of 
the Third National Bank, and that the 
capital ef the consolidated bank should be 
$10,000,000, represented by 10,000 shares 
of a par value of $100 each, with a sur- 
plus of $5,000,000, ‘and undivided profits 
of $500,000. 

At the time of the execution of the con- 
solidation agreement, the capital stock of 
the Third National Bank was $2,000,000, 


“its surplus $2,000,000, and its undivided 


profits $350,000, or a total assets of $4,- 
350,000. To enable it to contribute net 
assets of $5,250.000 to the consolidated 
bank, its capital stock was increased by 
$1,000,000, and $500,000 of additional shares 
of stock were sold to its then stockholders 
at a price of $200 per share. The capital 
and surplus of the Mechanics-American 
National Bank was similarly increased, 
and thereafter, pursuant to the agreement 
of consolidation, the name of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis was changed 
to “First National Bank in St. Louis.” 
The business and assets of the three 
consolidating banks were transferred to 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, and 
the business continued under the charter 
of the Third National Bank. Thirty-three 
thousand three hundred thirty three and 
one-third shares of the stock of the con- 
solidated bank were allotted to the stock- 


* holders of each of the consolidating banks, 


upon the delivery by the stockholders of 
their certificates of stock in the consoli- 


dating banks duly endorsed for cancella- | 


tion. The banks concerned each turned 
over to the First National Bank in St. 
Louis (the consolidated bank) net assets 
of an agreed value of $5.250,000, making a 
total assets of $15,750,000, and in addition 
thereto, assets in an amount sufficient 


estimated Federal taxes to that date. 
Stockholders’ Share 

The capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the consolidated bank were fixed, 
however, at only $15,500,000, and the ex- 
cess of $250,000, contributed ratably by 
each of the consolidatirlg banks, was set 
aside in a special trust fund for the old 
stockholders of the Third National Bank, 
as representing the agreed excess value of 
the business of that bank over the busi- 
ness of each of the other consolidating 
banks. Each stockholder of the three con- 
solidating banks received one and one- 
third shares of stock in the consolidated 
bank for each share formerly owned by 
him in his consolidating bank. 

Alfred J. Siegel, appellees’ testate, as 
one of the stockholders of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, received 340 shares of stock 
in the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
in lieu of 255 shares which he had there- 
tofore held in the Third National Bank. 
He did not report any gain or loss accru- 
ing to him because of this transaction, 
and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue determined his gain therefrom to be 
the sum of $8,500, being the difference be- 
tween the aggregate par value of his 255 


oo 
shares in the Third National Bank of St. 


Louis, surrendered by him, and the ag- | : 2 
} ) © | economies, her membership in learned so- 


gregate par value of his 340 shares in the 


First National Bank in St. Louis, and as- | 


sessed a tax deficiency for the calendar 
year 1919 in the sum of $2,509.84. 

On appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
the ruling of the Commissioner was af- 
firmed, and the taxpayer thereupon paid 
the deficiency assessment under protest, 
and this action was brought to recover 
the payment so made. The appellees had 
judgment in the lower court, 
Government has appealed. * 

It is contended by the appellees on this 
appeal, as it was in the lower court, that 
the interest of the taxpayer after con- 
solidation or merger, was precisely the 
Same interest held by him in the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis before the 
consolidation, and hence, there was no tax- 
able gain arising from the transaction, 
and that the excess in the par value of 
the stock received by the taxpayer over 
the par value of the stock exchanged, was 
in the nature of a stock dividend. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
contends that the 255 shares of stock of 
the Third National Bank, which were ex- 
changed for 340 shares of stock of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, repre- 
sented interests fundamentally and mate- 
rially different, and that the transaction 
was therefore not a stock dividend, but 
gave rise to a realizable taxable income 
within the meaning of the 
Amendment to the Constitution, and of 
section 202 ‘b), Revenue Act of 1918. 

By the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, Congress was empowered to 
lay and collect taxes on income from 
whatever source derived. Section 202 of 
the Revenue Act of 1919 provides, among 
other things, that: 


When property is exchanged for other prop- 
erty, the property received in exchange shall 
for the purpose of determining gain or loss 
be treated as the equivalent of cash to the 
amount of its fair market value, if any; 
when in connection with the reorganization 
merger, or consolidation of a corporation a 
person receives in place of stock or securities 


owned by him steck or securities of no greater | 


loss 
shall be deemed to occur from the exchange, 


Bggregate par or face value, no gain or 
and the new stock or securities received shall 
be treated as taking the place of the stock 
securities, or property exchanged. 

When in the case of any such 
tion. merger, or consolidation 
par or face value of the new stock or 
ties received is in excess of 
or face value of the stock 


reorganiza- 


or securities ex- 


changed, a like amount in par or face value 


of the new stock or securities received shall 


be treated as taking the p'ace of the stock or 
the 
treated 
market 
value of the new stock or securities is greater 
(or if acquired prior to March 


securities exchanged, and the amount of 
excess in par or face value shall be 
as a gain to the extent that the fair 


than the cost 
1, 1913, the fair market value as of that date) 
of the stock or securities exchanged. 


If, as contended by appellees, the trans- 


and the | Jacob Horak, 


Sixteenth | 


| torical conclusions. 


but} 


the aggregate 
securi- 
the aggregate par 


popular opinion has built up assumptions, 
1esting udon no carefully ascertained facts, 


|insuseeptible of proof or disproof because 
|facts are not available for examination. | 
The subject of crime and criminal justice 


in relation to the forcign born affords a 
conspicuous illustration of such a situa- 
tion. Adverse assumptions are easy aud 


| habitual with regard to minority groups.” 


Inherent Diffecences 
Add to Problem 


“Differences of race, 


religion, speech 


| and habit, which obviously segregate mi- 


norities, are instinctively extended by the 
majority to imply other differences and, 
when some members of a minority group 
are found to have been guilty of anti- 
social conduct, the majority all too quickly 
assumes such conduct to be a characteris- 
tic weakness of the minority group as a 
whole. Foreign-born immigrants in any 
country are in a constant state of experi- 
ment and adjustment. They lack that 
spontantous adaptation to the institutions 
of the country which is natural to the 
native born. 

“The native’born have never known any 
other institutions, are sensible of no con- 
flicts, aware of no strangeness or differ- 
ences; while to the immigrant, at first 
all is strange. The very effort of such a 
minority group to acquire knowledge of 
the new institutions often seems a disposi- 
tion to disregard them and brings a judg- 
ment of lawlessness upon mere eagerness 
and aspiration. On the other hand it is, 
of course, t-ue that such minority groups, 
feeling the handicap of their position, are 
under a strong temptation to evade and 
disregard what they cannot understand, 
to treat as discrimination the disadvan- 
tage to which they are inevitably sub- 
jected, and to equalize their condition by 
disregarding restraints which the majority 
has come to recognize by tradition as es- 
sential to the social order. 

“These difficulties are specially impres- 
sive when immigration is in such volume, 
or social or industrial conditions are such 
as to tempt immigrant groups to settle as 
colonies of nationals, living in segregated 
quarters in great cities. Such colonies pre- 
sent a mass problem of assimilation, and 
for obvious reasons attenuate the process 
of their absorption into the country. So 
massed they become an obvious minority 
group and expose themselves if greater 
degree to the temptation above described 
and to the disposition of the majority to 
regard individual delinquencies as badges 
of racial disposition. 

“This disposition is further heightened, 


| Exceed in Violence Committed for Gain 





| Whether or not the current impression 
lack of accuracy and completeness, the|0f excessive criminal propensities among 
so-called ‘foreigners’, generally, can par- 


tially 
inal 


justified by the existence of crim- 
opensities among children of for- 


eign-born parents, it is impossible either 


to affirm or deny. - 

“Within the limits of the problem which | 
it has been possible to study, we are pOw 
in a position definitely to say that any | 


The con-| 


‘clusions reached by Miss Bowler, from | 


in times of economic distress, when the, 


last comer into the compefition for em- 
ployment is regarded as an intruder. At 
such times there is grave danger of the 
growth of antiforeign feeling, generating 
real and drastic discrimiantion, which in 


to cover all State and city taxes assessed | turn breed defensive and retaliatory dis- 


to March 31, 1919, and all assessed and | order. 


Leaves Immigration 


Policy to Congress 
“Such considerations, of course, must be 


taken into account in the formulation of | 


the Nation’s policy toward immigration, 
but with that question this commission 


|has not felt itself called upon to deal. 


It lies essentially within the legislativ> 
discretion of Congress and it is dependen* 


}upon economic and social conditions only 


remotely involved in a study of law ob- 
servance and enforcement, except as the 
whole social fabric of a people must be 
examined to determine the causes of tic 
crime prevalent among them. The Com- 
mission, however, has felt it important 
to study all the available data upon the 
subject of crime and criminal justice and 
the foreign born as a separate 


ministration and enforcement of the im- 
migration and deportation laws. 

“As an expert in this inquiry the Com- 
mission was fortunate in securing 
services of Dr. Edith Abbott, dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 





|ministration of the University of Chicago. 


Dean Abbott’s long and distinguished 
vareer as a student and teheher of sociai 


cieties and associations devoted to social 
research, and her authorship in the fields 
of wonren in industry, immigration, ju- 
venile delinquency, and social science geny 
erally, not only make her one of the most 
distinguished scholars in the general field 


inquiry | 
|from the problem presented by the ad- 





j in 


the | 


of social economics but particularly quali- | 


| fled her to direct this particular study. 


“To assist her, Dean Abbott has had 
the aid of Miss Alida C. Bowler; Dr. 
professor in Heidelberg 
College, Ohio; Dr. Paul S. Taylor, profes- 
sor of economics at the 
California; Dr. Max S. Handman, 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Texas; Mr. Paul Livingstone Warnshuis, 
of the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions; and Prof. Jesse F. Steiner, of 
versily. The special qualifications of 
these investigators are stated by Dean 
Afbott in her re port which is herewith 
transmitted. 


Outline of Report 
By Dean Abbott 


“Dean Abbott's report contains an in- 
troduetory statement with regard to the 
scope of the inquiry. This is followed by 
a critical and historical survey of public 


| Grubb, William S. Kenyon, 


crimes than the native born; 
| foreign born approach the record of the} 
native born most closely in the commis- | 
sion of crimes involving personal violence, 
and that in cri 


by Miss Abbott in Part I of her report, | 445 with reference to the 


ment of each succeeding wave of immi- 


her statistical studies, are that. in pro- 
portion to their respective numbers the | 


foreign born commit considerably fewer | 
that the| 


es for gain the native 
born greatly exéeed the foreign born. } 


“Thus at least one part of a highly} 
contentious subject, about which feeling | 
has at times been displayed, is placed“ | 
the clear, and this Commission ventures | 
to hope that its recommendations, else- | 
where made, will lead to the accumula- 
tion of statistics so adequate and reliable | 
as to permit, in the future, studies of simi- 
larly clarifying definiteness to be made} 
with regard to the native children of for-| 
eign-born parents. Analogies from the} 
history of the growth and change of pub- | 
lic opinion upon this subject, as set forth 


will warn future investigators to expect 
much misunderstanding and misjudg- 


gration to our shores. 


Hope Expressed | 


For Further Research 


“For reasons to which we have adverted, | 
there was always present a temptation to 
rally public opinion around the cry of 
‘America for Americans.’ At various 
points in our history this impulse has be- | 
come especially acute and had important 
political and economic consequences. But, 
in the historical perspective of this im-, 
pulse, it is interesting to note that each 
time the ouicry is raised the ‘Americans,’ | 
for whom ‘America’ is to be reserved, in- | 
clude the descendants of a former genera- | 
tion of immigrants against whom the same | 
outcry was earlier raised as a basis of) 
discrimination or exclusion. 

“Each generation of immigrants has had 
to be freshmen in the college of American | 
citizenshtp. As they have advanced to the | 
dignity of juniors and seniors, they in 
their turn have had the common disposi- | 
tion to regard the freshmen of their day 
as peculiarly unpromising, if not danger- 
ous, college material. This Commission 
is inclined to the belief that the future 
immigration policy of the United States 
can safely be determined on general eco- 
nomic and social grounds and that the} 
difficulty of the problem of maintaining 
the social order, by inculcating a spirit 
of law -observance and establishing an 
efficient system of law enforcement for 
those who.will not observe, certainly’ has 
not been increased disproportionately by | 
the conduct of the foreign born. This ob- 
servation is made with the thought, of 
course, in mind that no immigration policy 
will ever be adopted which does not seek 
rigidly to exclude, as immigrants, degen- | 
erates, and individua's with confirmed 
criminal propensities and habits. 


(Signed) “George W. Wickersham, 
chairman; Henry W. Anderson, Newton 
D. Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. 


Monte M. 
Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mc- | 
Intosh, Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound.” 


Foreign-born Involved 


In Fewer Crimes 


From her study of recent statistics on | 
crime and the foreign born, which in- 
clude data relative to the nativity of in- 
clividual offenders in 4,846,707 cases, Miss 
Bowler states in her report thatthe fol- | 
lowing conclusions are believed to be war- 
ranted 


“That in proportion to their vespective 


numbers the foreign born commit con- 
siderably fewer crimes than the native 
| born, 


“2. That the foreign born approach the 
record of the native white most closely 
the commission of crimes involving 
personal violence. 

“3. That in crimes for gain (including 
robbery, in which there is also personal 
violence or the threat of violence) the na- 
tive white greatly exceed the foreign born. 

“4. That in thé commission of certain 
types of offenses there is considerable va- 
riation among the different nationalities 


Attorney General Advises 


Are Subject to Law 





| SO 


‘each of such 


| Causes. 


one stamp. the Attorney General of Flor- 
ida, Cary D. Landis, has advised the State 
Comptroller. 


When the amount of the note reaches 


$200 there should be a second stamp; | 


when it reaches $300, a third stamp; and 
on, the opinion ruled. The opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 


All Forms Included 
This is in response to your request for 
an opinion on that portion of Senate bill 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 22. 


Under the new stamp tax law, all notes, | 
regardless of value, must .bear at least) 


| Notes Is Clarified 


Comptroller All Written | 
Obligations to Pay Money | 
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} 
| 
| 
| 


No. 196-XX, known as the Documentary | 
Stamp Tax Act, the paragraph of which | 


is in question reading as follows: 


On promissory notes, nonnegotiable notes, 
written obligations to pay money, assign- 
ment of salaries, wages, or other compen- 
sation, made, executed, delivered, sold, 
transferred, or assigned in the State of Flor- 
ida, and for each renewal of the same on 
each $100 of the indebtedness or obligation 
evidenced thereby, 10 cents. Mortgages which 
incorporate the certificate of indebtedness, 
not otherwise shown in separate instru- 
ments, are subject -to the same tax at the 
same rate. 


The question being the amount of stamp 


above mentioned. 
It is my opinion that two matters are 


instruments | 


| involved, to wit: the character of the in-| 


strument to bear a stamp tax, and also} 


the value or amount of the obligatinon 


{as evidenced by such instrument. 


All Notes Must Bear Stamp 
Construing the entire act with a view 
of ascertaining the intention of the Leg- 


islature, it is my opinion that each and! 


every instrument mentioned in the above 


paragraph must bear a stamp. It appears! 


to be clear that the stamp shall be in the 


amount of 10 cents or some multiple} 


thereof; therefore, it is my opinion that 
instruments, 
value, must bear one 10-cent stamp. 
This would apply, in my opinion, to all 
notes and instruments mentioned in the 
above paragraph tintil they reach the 
amount of $200, when there should be an 
added 10-cent stamp, and when it reaches 


|the amount of $300 there should be a 
third 10-cent stamp attached, and so on} 
as the multiple of $100 of the indebted- | 


ness or obligation increases. 


State Officers to Attend 
Conference on ‘Gas’ Tax 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 22. 

Floyd E. Williamson, State Auditor, and 
Joseph N. Treacy, chief gasoline tax col- 
lector, will attend the North American 


|Gasoline Tax Conference to be held at 
| Denver, Colo., Sept. 9 to Sept. 11, inclu- 
| Sive, Mr. Williamson has announced. 


\likely that such things point 1ather to 
|misfortune, the lack of ingenuity and re- | 


sources, and in some instances to dis- 
crimination against them.” 

The three special studies of conditions 
in San Francisco, New Orleans and Stock- 
ton, Calif., do not revéal, 
Dean Abbott, any striking 
from the more general findings of the 
statistical survey presented by Miss Bow- 
ler . “In general, their greater detail and 


regardless of: 


according to} 
differences | 





closed contact merely serve to confirm | 


the large body of figures from different 


| sections.” 


Difficulty of Absorbing 


Immigrants Cited - 


/the conglusions reached in the basis of | 


“In conclusion,” Dean Abbott states, “it| 


is necessary only to point out that the 
controversy has arisen from _ several 
One of these is connected with 


| 


the inevitable difficulties of absorbing new | 


immigrant elements in the population. 
“Immigration: has been the source of 


great wealth and power in this country, | 
but it has also created a more complex} 


and difficult social organization. It is 


|never easy to admit strangers with foreign 


| within thé foreign-born group, but that! 
| the detailed data as yet available are in- 


| final conclusion 


University of | 
ro- , : : 
Bi | crime problem in the United States by a wise preventive measures. 


| terpreters 


sufficient, both as to quantity and ac- 
curacy, to warrant the formation of any 
as to the comparative 
criminality of any particular groups. 


“5. That there is insufficient information | 
| available to warrant any deductions as to 


criminal activity among the native born 


habits and traditions into your home, and 
undoubtedly some of the strangers from 
strange lands have been difficult to assim- 
ulate in our American life. 

“Some disorders have certainly from 
time to time been chargeable to immi- 
grants, but these have not been so serious 
or so numerous as to occasion grave con- 
cern. On the other hand, we should be 
seriously disturbed if in the enforcement 
of the law the alien does not at all times 


meet with the even-handed justice that) 


America demands. 


“Finally, and briefly, it should be pointed | 
out that immigration has made us the) 


greatest and richest country in the world, 


and there are some difficulties connected | 


with greatness and wealth. With immi- 


of foreign parentage as compared with! gration there have been some difficulties 


those of native parentage. 
“6. That the limited data assembled in- 


continuing study of a scientific character 
over a period of at least five years and on 
a national scale of the subjects approached 


the School of Social Work of Tulane Uni- | i% this brief report.” 


Dean Abbott calls attention in her gen- 
eral conclusions “to the fact that the 
rights of aliens do not seem to be ade- 
quately protected by the present system.” 

The need of competent and honest in- 
and better legal services, 
whether provided by a system of public 


| defenders or in some other way, is said to 


opinion from colonial to modern times, | 
with regard to the problem of crime and | 


the foreign born, leading to certain his- 
Part II of the report, 
by Miss Bowler, surveys recent statistics 
of crime andthe foreign born and at- 
tempts to draw such conclusions as are 
possible in view of the' general inade- 


be clearly indicated. 


Records of Mexicans 
Vary With Locality 


Diverse showings as to the evidence of 
comparative law observance by Mexicans 


are revealed by the studies made by Pro- | 


|fessor Taylor, according to Dean Abbott. 


quacy of the available statistics. Part III | 
of the report, by Doctor Taylor, Doctor | 


Handman, and Mr. Warnshuis, considers | 


crime and criminal justicé as presented 
by the Mexican immigrants in the United 
States. 

“Part IV presents three community 
studies—crime and the foreign born in 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Stock- 
ton, Calif. Part V of the report contains 
the general conclusions which Miss Abbott 
thinks justified by her own studies and 
| those of her associates, With these con- 
clusiogs this Commission is in sympathy, 
and they are commended as a conserva- 
tive resume of available information and 
existing public feeling upon this subject. 

“It is importanty to observe that the 
study made by Miss Abbott and hor as- 
sociates is, for the most part, limited to 
the foreign born, strictly so called. It does 
not cover the prevalence of or tendency 
to crime among American-born descend- 
ants of parents, one or both of whom 
|are foreign ‘born. Crime statistics can 


|hardly be said to have attempted to | 


The Mexican is said to present an unfa- 
vorable comparison with the native white 
in some regions and a quite favorable 
comparison in ‘others. 

Professor Handman_ concludes that 
there is “no evidence to show that the 
Mexicans in Texas run afoul of the law 
any more than anyone else and if the 
complete facts were known they 
most likely show that he is far less de- 


| 


of adjustment to meet and one question 


1 | that America, as a nation, has been re- 
dicate strongly the valuable contribution | }metant to face is whether we have ear- 


that could be made to the analysis of the nestly tried to meet these difficulties by | 


“The immigrant comes here friendless 
and. poor--both in the old world and in 
the new he belongs in the lowest paid 
and frequently most exploited group— 
and his ignorance of our language and 


four laws, his sudden entry into new rela- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


would | 


linquent in Texas than the non-Mexican | 


population of the same community.” 


From his study of the Mexicans in IIli- | 


nois, Mr. Warnshuis states that “along 
with others who fall.afoul of the law, the 
Mexican suffers from certain well-known 
faults in our system of law enforcement 
and criminal justice. He is arrested many 
times for trivial causes. He is detained 
in jail unnecessarily long. He is mis- 
treated by the police. In court, his case 
suffers many times for want of lemal as- 
sistance. an interpreter, and witnesses. 
“Often he finds the easiest way out is 
to ptead guiliy to a lesser offense. His 
financial straits, as well as his frequent 
inability to communicate with friends, 
often result in his being imprisoned for 
nonpayment of fines. While numerous ar- 
rests and frequent convictions of 






tthe 


tions in a new world where he receives in 
a single hour more new impressions and 
ideas than he has formerly received in all 
the years of his life, all make his new life 
difficult. 


Criticism of Alien 


Held Unjustified 


“For more than a century there has 
been continuously in this country a clam- 


orous group who have tended to empha-| 


size only the difficulties connected with 


immigration and to lose sight of all its| 


beneficial effects. Unfortunately these 
attacks on the alien have frequently laid 
stress on the popularly supposed rela- 
tions bétween immigration and crime. 
Statistics “have never justified their as- 


sumptions, and Miss Bowler’s report shows | 
the most recent official statistics fail to | 


substantiate their charges. 

“Another reason for the constant repe- 
tition of these attacks ow the immigrant 
lies in the ready acceptance of the easy 
theory that our social difficulties are not 
to be charged to our own“mnistakes and 
failures, It is easy to shift the responsi- 


bility for what is wrong by charging it| 


is easier, for example, to charge our crime 


record against immigrants 


an‘inefficient and corrupt system of police 


and an outworn system of criminal justice. 
“Charging our high crime rates against 
foreign born is morely cvadin: ine 


upon the nationals of other countries. It| 


than against | 


real difficulties of life instcad of trying to! 


solve them. To coniinue to tollow the 
method of preferring charges against the 


immigrant is the method of adopting one 


policy because it is the ‘easy 
line of least resistance—and rejecting an- 


way’—the 


{other method because it is more difficult. | 


xi- | But an attempt to face squarely the more 


| Segregate and compile the data necessary|cans tend to make it appear that they | difficult problems of life is more in line| 
to'be delinquent, it is quite | with our American. traditions.” 
’ ; 


{Continued on Page 7,'Column 2.] |for any inquiry as to the latter group. are inclined 
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On Docket of Supreme Court 





Proceedings in. Which Printed Petitions or 
Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged aceording to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
filed. 6 ° 
Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the ease, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. 
Aliens—Deportation—Proceedings to restrain 
deportation—Bill in-~equity—SuMiciency of 
remedy at law— 
Whether bill 


for issuing summons had expired, revived 
right to lien claim and gave court such 
jurisdiction over persons of property owner 





in equity brought against 
Secretary of Interior to restrain ‘him from 
deporting an alien who is at large under 
bail may be lawfully dismissed under Re- 
vised Statutes, section 723 (28 U. S. C. 384) 
oA ground that petitioner has adequate 
remedy at law, where alien cannot, because 
not in custody, seek writ of habeas corpus 
and has no right of surrender to immigra- 
tion officials until such surrender is de- 
manded by them, at which time it may be 
impossible, allegedly, to go into court before 
deportation is actually effected, it being 
claimed that eauity does not require that 
person await arrest and imprisonment be- 
fore courts are open to him for protection of 
his constitutional rights.—Pafalios v. Doak, 
oor 302; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (May 
+ ~1931.) 


as defendant in mechanics’ lien suit as to 
prevent a collateral attack on its rendition 
of judgment, in the mechanics’ lien suit, 
in a later suit in which title to the prop- 
erty in question was in issue.—Diamond v. 
McMahon, No. 307; N. J. Ct. Err. & Applis., 
cert. (May 18, 1931). 
dudgment—Openuing or vacating—Equitable 
relief—Proceedings—Evidence—Burden of 
proof— 

Whether one seeking in equity to set aside 
and vacate a decree taken pro confesso 
against him in a proceeding in which, ad- 
mittedly, he was not duly served with 
Vaaeg se as provided by Alabama statutes, 
has burden to show by clear and convincing 
proof, to warrant such relief, that he was 
not otherwise informed of the pendency 
of the suit against him, and that he had 


Appeal (see Judgment; Public service com- meritorius defense to such suit; and 
missions), whether knowledge, other than knowledge 
Constitutional law (see Irrigation; Public | received trom official notice, of pendency 


service commissions; State taxation: Ken- 

tucky). 

Courts—Supreme Court yf United States— 
Jurisdiction—Certiorari—Review of deci- 
sion of Court of Customs and Patent 
seen in patent case claimed in conflict 
with decision of Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals— 

Where Supreme Court of the United States 
has jurisdiction to review by certiorari de- 
cision of Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in patent case on appeal from Pat- 
ent Office, where such decision is claimed to 
be in direct conflict with decision of a 
circuit court of appeals on the same sub- 
ject matter.—Laughlin, etc., v. Robertson, 
Com'r, etc., No. 312; C. C. P. A., cert. (48 
F. (2d) 921; 9 U. S. Pat. Q. 126. 

Courts (see also Judgment; Monopolies). 

Criminal law (see Prohibition). 

Equity (see Aliens). 

Insurance — Accident insurance — Extent of 
liability of insurer—Total disability—Sur- 
geon unable by injury to hand to per- 

* form operation— 


Whether surgeon, who was unable because 
of injury to his hand to perform an opera- 
tion, sustained, as matter of iaw, ‘“‘con- 
tinuous total disability’ and was prevented 
“from performing any and every duty per- 
taining to his occupation" within the mean- 
ing of an accident insurance policy which 
described his occupation as ‘surgical prac- 
tice” and was issued pursuant to application 
describing his duties as “surgeon (only),” 
notwithstanding fact that he could perform 
certain duties pertaining to occupation of 
surgical practice, such as diagnosis, medical 
treatment of surgical cases before and after 
operations, and consultation.—United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. McCarthy, No. 315; 


of suit against him is sufficient to warrant 
denial of relief sought.—Wise v. Miller et 
al., No. 295; Ala. Sup, Ct., cert. (134 So. 468). 
Judgment—Opening or vacating—Power of 
appellate court after expiration of judg- 
ment term to grant leave to seek in lower 
court reopening of cause on single issue— 

Whether Circuit Court of Appeals, after 
expiration of term of district court at which 
judgment was entered, had power in a case 
pending before it on appeal, in which such 
judgment had been affirmed by mandate 
stayed by petition for rehearing, to grant 
leave to apply to district court to set aside 
such judgment and reopen cause to hear 
and consider certain evidence allegedly dis- 
covered after expiration of term of judg- 
ment bearing solely on single issue of quan- 
tum of damages.—Realty Acceptance Corp. 
v. Montgomery, No. 314; C. C. A. 3, cert. 
(July 6, 1931). 

Limitations of actions (see United States). 

Mechanics’ liens (see Judgment). 

Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Remedies to 
prevent unlawful combination—Suit in 
equity to enjoin monopoly of ocean car- 
riage—Jurisdiction to entertain suit in ad- 
vance ef action in matter by Shipping 

Board— 

Whether a district court of United States 
had jurisdiction to entertain bill by ocean 
carier under Federal anti-trust acts wo 
enjoin alleged monopoly of certain other 
ocean carriers, and particularly to restrain 
them from entering into contracts, unap- 
proved by Shipping Board, with shippers 
at rates unduly low in relation to open or 
tariff rates, which bill stated good cause 
of action under such ant-itrust acts, in ad- 
vance of submission of matters complained 
of to Shipping Board and its action thereon; 


. Cc er 5 9 p or whether relief must first be sought from 
C. ©. A. 8, cert. (90 F. (2d) 2). Shipping Board, under provisions of Ship- 
Insurance—Disability insurance—Avoidance ping Act of 1916 (46 U. S. C. 812-16), par- 

of policy—Failure of insured to make | ticularly where, allegedly, agreements and 


claim for disability benefits while policy 
was in force— 


Where income disability clause of life in- 
surance policy obligated insurer to waive 
payment of premiums and pay monthly 
disability benefits upon receipt by insurer 
of satisfactory proof that insured is totally 
and permanently disabled while policy is in 
full force and before there is failure to pay 
any premium, did receipt while policy was 
in full force of proof of such disability 
(claim for disability benefits was made 
after expiration of grace period for pay- 
ment of premium) constitute a condition 
precedent to insurer becoming liable for 
such disability benefits, or was insured en- 
titled to reasonable time for gunishing 
proof and making claim for benefits, where 
total and permanent disability existed while 
policy was in full force and effect.—Berg- 
holm et al. v. Peoria Life Ins. Co., etc., No. 
297; C..~C. A. 5, cert. (50 F. (2) 67). 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Avoidance of 
policy—Breach of warranty—Use of gaso- 
line on premises—Effect of rider on war- 
ranty— 


practices complained of have not been ap- 
proved by Shipping Board, could not law- 
fully be approved by Board, many are ex- 
pressly made unlawful by Shipping Act, 
and similar use of such contracts have been 
held unlawful by Shipping Board.—United 
States Navigation Co., Inc., v.. Cunard 
Steamship Co., Ltd., et al., No. 296; C. C. 
A, 2, cert. )50 F. (2d) 83). = 
Patents—Applications —Abandonment — No- 
tice of rejection—Notice to attorney in- 
stead of applicant—Construction of statute 

—Effect of department construction and 

practice— 

Whether notice of rejection of an applica- 
tion for a patent to the applicant's attorney 
and not to the applicant himself was suffi- 
cient to require the applicant to make an- 
other application within one year in order to 
avoid abandonment of the application, under 
Revised Statutes, section 4894, providing for 
notice “to the applicant.” in view of de- 
partmental construction and practice per- 
mitting notice to applicant's agent.—Rosen- 
berg et al. v. Car Fastener Co., No. 316; C. 
C. A. 2, cert. (July 21, 1931.) 
Patents—Double patenting— 


Did fire insurance company which ha@ Whether granting of application for pat- 
issued policy insuring three-story building | ent for method of hardening surfaces, of 
quently attaching to pojicy’ with notice | Steel castings. where patent had tssue to 

As, y. w notice on later application for 
that building was being‘ used for manu- eae Shecent Mae 


facture of automobile oil and that small 
amount of gasoline was being used in build- 
ing for such purpose, a rider permitting 
occupancy of building for “bottling auto- 


method of hardening tread surfaces of car 
wheels, would result in double patenting, 
it being claimed that the later application 
resulted in a specific improvement patent 
while the earlier application for the generic 


mobile oils, offices and other mercantile invention was pending.—Laughlin, etc., v. 
purposes not more hazardous, eliminate ‘r, etc., No. 312; C. C. P. A., 
from so-called ‘Prohibited Articles War- eee, a ) 


ranty" of the policy of the prohibition 
against storage and use of gasoline on the 
premises, so as to become Hable for damage 
caused by fire which occurred after build- 
ing had been vacated by oil manufacturer 
and while gasoline in much larger quanti- 
ties were stored and used in building as 
fuel for operation of tenant's moonshine 


cert. (48 F. (2d) 921; 9 U. S. Pat. Q. 126). 

Patents — Patentability — Anticipation — Ef- 
fect of finding in Patent Office of concep- 
tion and reduction to practice prior to tha 
of patentee— 

Where, in interference proceeding in Pat- 
ent Office, Board of Examiners in Chief, in 
affirming Examiner of Interferences, held 
junior application was first to conceive in- 





stills—St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

> 211° CC vention and seduce it to practice but that 
v. Bachman, No, 311; C. C. A. 4, cert. (49 | he was estopped from receiving patent be- 
F. (2d) 158). cause of lack of diligence in making appli- 
Internal revenue (see Federal taxation). cation therefor, and Commissioner of Pat- 


Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 

Irrigation—Irrigation districts—Powerse»Pur- 
chase of private irrigation system—Impair- 
ment of contracts of land owners for wa- 
ter from such system— 


Whether purchase of 


private 
system by water control 


and 


irrigation 
improvement 


ents affirmed Board's ruling, after discussing 
question of estoppel but not considering or 
disturbing ruling as to conception and re- 
duction to practice, was fact finding of pri- 
ority in favor of junior application by Board 
of Examiners in Chief conclusive, in subse- 
quent infringement action between = as- 
signees of junior and senior applicants, to 


district organized under laws of Texas, as : 

authorized by s@ch laws, and taking into invalidate patent granted senior applicant 
such district of lands of petitioners pre- for invention, under doctrine of Morgan v. 
viously supplied with water for irrigation Deniels, 153 US. 120, in view of fact that 
by such private system under permanent Commissioner, in affirming decision of Board 


contracts entered into prior to enactment 
of such statutes and creation of such dis- 
trict, and assessment against such lands for 
water supplied by the district, in disregard 
of provisions of such water contracts, op- 
erated unconstitutionally to impair obli- 
gations" under such permanent water con- 
tracts and to deprive petitioners of any 
vested rights which they had acquired.— 

Arneson et al v. United Irrigation Co. et al., 

Mb. 319; Tex. Ct. Civ. Appls., appl. (Oct. 29, 

1930). 

Judgment—Collateral attack—G rou nds— 
Want of jurisdiction of defendant—Effect 
of consent to issue of summons after ex- 
piration of statutory period in contem- 
plated mechanics’ lien suit— 


Whether stipulations filed in a court of 
general jurisdiction by owner of property 
agreeing to extensions of time for issuing 
summons in a contemplated mechanics’ lien 
suit, such st#pulations being filed after pe- 
riod under New Jersey Mechanics’ Lien Act 


« 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


on other grounds, did not find it necessary 
to specifically approve such finding; and, if 
not, whether burden was on his assignee to 
establish junior applicant's priority of in- 
vention beyond reasonable doubt, in view of 
fact that interference record was stipulated 
into infringement action as primary evi- 
dence.—Wadsworth Electric Mfg. Co. v. 
Westinghounse Electric & Mfg. Co., No. 298; 
Cc. C. A. 6, cert. (July 2, 1931; 6 U. S. Daily 
1224). 


- Patents — Patentability—Anticipation—Prior 


conception and reduction to practice— 

Whether patent granted to one who, al- 
legedly, is not the first to conceive and re- 
duce the invention to practice is valid, 
where, as claimed, prior inventor was pre- 
cluded from procuring patent because of 
delay in filing application therefor, when 
delay was due to fact that*invention, be- 
cause of circumstances over which inventor 
had no control, had then no commercial 
value, and when inventor, after it became 
marketable and before second inventor had 


» 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Repara- 
tions—Carrier-made as distinguished from Commission-made rates—Rates estab- 
lished by carrier pursuant to order of Commission for general increase— 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in holding that rates which had been 
established by carriers pursuant to orders of the Commission authorizing a general 


upward revision or adjustment of 


rates 


were excessive, had authority to 


award reparation, since the particular rates established pursuant to such orders 
were carrier-made and not Commission-made rates, and the Commission, on finding 
that they were excessive, had the power to award reparation, regardless of whether 
its power to award reparation extends to rates of its own making. 

Eagle Cotton Oil Co. v. Southern Railroad Co. et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6126, July 21, 


1931, 





JUDGES—Disqualification—Application for change of judges—Sufficiency -of affi- 


davit— 


An application for a change of judges on the ground that the judge sitting in the 
case was an attorney in the proceeding prior to his appointment entitled the ap- 
plitant to a trial before another judge as a matter of right under Oregon statutes 
providing that a judge is disqualified to act “when he has been attorney in the 
action, suit or proc@éeding in question for either party,” although the affidavit in 
support of the change did not allege that the judge was prejudiced and that the 
applicant could not have a fair and impartial trial. 

Oliver v. Jordan Valley Land & Cattle Co.; Oreg, Sup. Ct, No. 1773, July 28, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Feclerai Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Recogn‘t'on of gain or loss—Exchanges in connection with cor- 
porate reorgan zat ons—National banks—1918 Act— 

Exchange of stock in connection with merger or consolidation of certain national 
banks held not to result in a stock dividend, but to give rise te realizable taxable 
income within the meaning of section 202(b) of the 1918 Act; the interest of the 
taxpayer after the merger or consolidation was fundamentally and materially 


different from his interest prior thereto.—U. S. v. Siegel. 


Daily, 1438, Aug: 24, 1931. 


(Cc. G. A. 8.)—6 U. S. 
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Stamp Tax Levied Summary of New Cases Filed Trade Name Act 


To Be Enforced 
In Pennsylvania 


State to Require Registration 
Under Real Names of All 
Parties Interested in Busi- 
ness Concerns 


Harrissurc, Pa., Aug. 22, 


The Fictitious Name Act, a law requir- 
ing those who do business in Pennsylvania 


| under assumed or fictitious names to reg- 


istgr the real names of interested parties, 
will be strictly enforced beginning Oct. 1, 
according to an announcement Aug. 22 


| by Richard J. Beamish, Secretary of the 
| Commonwealth. 


Mr. Beamish’s announcement follows in 


| full text: 


| gratuity whatever. 


Beginning Oct. 1, 1931, it is my purpose 
to enforce the provision of the law known 
as the Pictitious Name Act. 

Thousands of corporations, firms and 
individuals in Pennsylvania have evaded 
the provisions of this important law. Un- 
der it all persons doing business under 
any assumed or fictitious name, style or 
designation must first register the real 
names and addresses of all the persons 
owning or interested in said business, and 
also the name, style or resignation under 
which said business is being or will be 
carried on or conducted. It is also nec- 
essary for such person or persons to make 
similar registration with the prothonotary 
of the county in which business is done. 


Penalty for Violation 


Section 3 of the act fixes an imprison- 
ment of one year or a fine of $500, or 
both, for such failure to register. 

Where any of the owners of such busi- 
ness live outside of Pennsylvania, and 
carry on business through an agent, such 
certificate shall show the name and ad- 
dress of the agent. 


This act became effective June 28, 1917, 
and I know of no other State law of 
similar nature that has been so widely 
violated. The purpose of the act is clear. 
Tt is to protect the community by com- 
pelling those who do business to register 
in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth their real names and addresses. 
The cost of such registration is only $6. 
This registration continues for the life 
of the business, but a change in the per- 
sonnel or location of the company re- 
quires a reregistration. It is not neces- 
sary that there shall be any other fee or 
I have provided that 
there shall be prompt and couretous serv- 


| ice in the Bureau of Corporations of the 


Department of State for all persons and 
firms who wish to take advantage of the 


—" before Oct. 1, 1931, for registra- 
ion. 


“Company” Registration 


By way of explanation: James Jones can 
do business as a confectioner under his 


| Own name without registration, and so 


may James Jones & John Brown, but the 
Jones & Brown Company,” by reason of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


attempted to comnfercialize it, placed it 
upon the market and filed application for 
patent thereon.—Wadsworth Electric Mfg. 
+ Sin a aehouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
‘o. + ©. C. A. 6, cert. (July 2, 1931; 

U. S. Daily 1224). . , . 
Patents (see also Courts). t 


Physicians and surgeons (see Insurance). 
Process (see Judgment). 


Prohibition — Prosecutions — Evidence— Ad- 
missibility of evidence obtained as result 
of search and seizure by te Officers— 
Whether evidence offered in action under 

National Prohibition Act obtained as result 

of allegedly unlawful search and seizure by 

members of a State constabulary in a State 
which has its own prohibition enforcement 
act was admissible on ground that search 
and seizure were not made solely on behalf 
of United States, even though officers them- 

—— testified that they thought they were 

emforcing the National Prohibition Act.— 

Miller v. United States, No. 304; Hoffman v. 

United States, No. 305; C. C. A. 3, cert. 

(May 20, 1931), 


Public service commissions—Review of or- 
ders of commission—Determination upon 
review—Power of court to substitute own 
judgment for that of commission— 

Did Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands exceed its powers in reversing a de- 
cision of the Philippine Public Service 
Commission denying a certificate of public 
convenience to operate taxicab service in 
competition with operators to whom cer- 
tificates has previously been granted, and 
remanding cases to the Commission “with 
instructions to grant the petition,” it be- 
ing claimed that, in substituting, allegedly, 
its own judgment for that of the Com- 
mission in matter of granting the certificate, 
the court exercised a legislative or admin- 
istrative function in violation of Philippine 
Organic Act which separates powers of gov- 
ernment into three departments and vests 
in the court merely judicial functions.— 
Monserrat v. Carmelo et al., No. 299; Philipp. 
Is. Sup. Ct., cert. (Feb. 27, 19317. 

Public utilities (see Public service commis- 
sions). 


Railroads (see State taxation: Kentucky). 
Search and seizure (see Prohibition), 


Shipping—Charters—Destruction of dredge 
by fire during term of charter—Liability 
of charterer for value of dredge and char- 
ter hire during unexpired term—Proof of 
negligénce— . 

Whether charterer of dredge who had 
agreed in charter party that it would main- 
tain dredge in good operating condition 
and redeliver it at termination of charter 
or any extensions thereof, that it would pay 
charter hire at rate of a specified amount 
per day until redelivery, and that “in the 
event of the loss of or damage to said 
dredge by reason of fire and/or other cas- 
ualties during the pendency of this charter, 
or any extensions thereof, this charter or 
any extension thereof shall continue in full 
force and effect so far as the obligations of 
the charterer are concerned,” was liable to 
owner, on destruction of dredge by fire dur- 


ing term of charter, for value of dredge and 
for charter hire for the unexpired period of 
the charter, in the absence of a showing by 
the charterer that the fire was not caused 
by its negligence Warren and Arthur 
Smadback, Inc., v, Heling Contracting Corp, 
No. 306; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 99). 


Shipping {see also Monopolies). 


Taxation (see Federal taxation; State taxe 
ation). 

United States—Actions against — Limita- 
tions— 


Where excess of gross profits over 5 per 
cent on 1918 business was paid by petitioner 
in 1920 to Department of Agriculture, un- 
der regulation of Wool Section of War In- 
dustries Board, on the understanding and 
agreement that if such regulation were ju- 
dicially determined to be invalid, and pend- 
ing action by another party attacking the 
regulation being mentioned, the amount 

aid would be refunded, and where the 

nal decision in such mentioned action was 
not had until 1930, wes action against 
United States in Court of Claims begun in 
1930 to recover payment made in 1920 
barred by six-year statute of limitations; 
and, if not, did petition claiming such re- 
fund state good cause of action against 
United States—Stone v. United States, No, 
309; Horkheimer et al v. United States, No, 
310; Ct. Cls., cert 

Waters (see Irrigation). 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Estate tax—Property passing under power 
of appointment—1921 Act — Retroactive 
operation— 

Whether liability to estate tax arose un- 


der 1921 Act in respect of property over 
which decedent exercised by will a general 
power of appointment created before en- 
actmment of any Federal estate tax law.— 
Stratton v. United States, No. 303; C. C. A, 
1, cert. (50 F. (2d) 48). 


STATE TAXATION 


Kertucky—Prblic utility taxes—Railroads— 
Whether Kentucky statutes (Secs. 4077- 
1) under which Commonwealth is one 


deavoring to collect franchise taxes on tere 
tain railroads during period of Federa) con- 
trol, as construed and applied by Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. amounted to denial of 
due process under Fourteenth Amendment.— 

| Southern Railway Co. v. Commonwealth of 

| Kentucky, No. 300; Director General of Rail- 
roads v. Commonwealth of Kentucky, No. 
301; Ky. Ct. Appls., appl. 




















PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Retineries Agree Higher Production of Gasoline Municipal Plant Montana Public Service Commission 
- Predicted in Next Six Months (Cyyrent Is Ruled 


Provisionally to— 


Pay $1 for Coade Refinery Output i in Second Quarter of Year to Taxable i In Idaho 


Increase, Economists Report 





Gov. Murray, of Oklahoma, 


Announces Agreement 0) Conservation Board: 


ration Arrangement |surveyed the approximate crude oil and 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA,, Aug. 22 | gasoline supply and demand for the period 


Five refinery companies, through their 


Murray, have agreed to pay $1 a barrel 
for crude oil provided a plan can be, Demand for Motor Fuel 
worked out to unitize a stand, probably ne a ane 
in the Oklahoma City oil field, so pro-| Anticipated by Committee 
ration can be put in effect, actording 
to announcement by the Governor. 

Gov. Murray said one company pro- 


a barrel and compete with other refin- 
eries. The Governor has announced that a 
companies which will pay $1 a barrel for 120,098,009 barrels. 
crude will be allowed to open up their 
own wells and purchase ratably from 
other well owners as soon as plans can 
be worked out. 


In other words, the 


< , ‘ the largest contributor to : : : 

Companies paying $1 a barrel for oil Ta shawites : et er ed aE : ‘ s : _|. The only exemption designated in the to render gas service, although the com- 
can Tun day and might and the Governor ‘Re, third, quarter, whe Committee anuck whe, reduction, being followed, bs. OkIa~ yaqic for power generated for irrigation munity aineady was, being served. bythe 
will urge the people of the State to pa- Dales ae a * The cuaheinian of the | Pumping purposes. Great Northern. The new company es- 


tronize them exclusively, 
An offer of 77 cents a barrel for 
barrels a day was made by the Morgan 


Petroleum Company of Oklahoma City. cent. 


The Governor said, however, that com-| Motor fuel production during the sec- Increase in Texas Offset 
panies can not open up until they pay ond quarter was 2.08 per cent higher By Other Curtailments 


$1 a barrel. than calculated by the Committee, re- 
Gov. Murray said he wants to sell oi] Sulting in the output of 2,290,000 more 


below $1 a barrel. 





ply of motor fuel, consequently, was 2,-| first half of 1930. East Texas fields pro- not on holdings but on production. _____|and other taxes to the State Department | 
Kansas Calls Conference 659,000 barrels larger than provided for|duced 31,399,000 barrels during the first of Trade and Cummerce under protest 
- Topeka, Kans., Aug. 22. | in the Committee’s report of April 6. six months of 1931. As these fields were | period was nearly 40,000,000 barrels less| and subsequently institute legal proceed- 


‘ ‘ ci Inasmuch as the total motor fuel de- not producing during 1930, and, as the than in 1930, and that the total demand ings, the Director of the Department may 
‘ane es Public — Commission mand was only 203,000 barrels greater | State total is approximately the same for for all petroleum products was approxi-| not pay the funds to the clerk of the 
BS Thvived TOUr Major Oi! Companies Op- i resulting mately 35,000,000 barrels less. These com-| court and thereby be relieved of future 
‘s y +; 000 barrels between the increased supply, from East Texas production obviously was parisons indicate that fhe decline in de-| liability, Attorney General Oscar E. Carl- 
oe to t a = ee _. 2,659,000 barrels, and the increased de- offset by curtailment in other portions of |mand, particularly in shipments to for-| strom recently held in an opinion to the 
uM © os ee ee e ais- mand, 203,000 barrels, was added to, or the State, West Texas dropping off about eign countries, was an important factor | Director of Trade and Commerce, Leo H. 
cussed, according to announcement by 


erating in the State to send representa- 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


In accordance formed of recent contracts for the pur-| 
wan . | With your recent invitation, the Volunteer chase of approximately 
Reached on Basis of Pro Committee on Petroleum Economics has of East Texas crude for shipment to the 
received its reports of April 6, 1931, which Netherland West Indies for refining. 
The major portion of the gasoline re- 
sulting from the processing of this crude 
to the United States, 


2,000,000 barrels | 


April 1 to Sept. 30, 1931, and bas extended will be returned 


- months—the quarter ending Dev. 31, 1931. foreign gasoline. 


were limited to 


mittee anticipated a total motor fuel de-| will be increased accordingly. 


Committee estimated that motor fuel de- six 
mand during the second quarter of 1931 45,000,000 barrels 
would be 3.75 per cent less than in the! responding period of 1930. 
corresponding period of 1930. Actually,| with a decline of approximately 23,000,000 | sale or exchange.” 
the demand was 3.69 per cent less. During barrels, 


motor fuel demand over the correspond- | 16,500,000 barrels. : ; : : 

he said. . . “ter . ivi é . The city of Idaho Falls, through its at- | tablished lower rates, which was followed 
Zz pe the final quarter decline s divi over 3 . g " - 

3.000 128 P riod of 1930 and for q decline was divided a number of the torney, Ralph Albaugh, notified the State |by a still greater reduction by the Great 


of 1931 anticipates an increase of 5 per smaller * . 
" , | Commissioner of Law Enforcement, that Northern. Upon complaint to the Public 


producing States. 


Texas, holding first rank among States 
and is not interested in the bidding of; barrels of motor fuel than anticipated. | in the production of oil, produced virtually 
oil companies for permits to open at prices Imports of motor fuel added 369,000 bar-| the same quantity 


of crude petroleum ca a 
rels more than estimated. The new sup-| during the first half of 1931 as in the | °'Y but on power generated and that it is | 


than anticipated, the difference of 2,456,- the two periods, 
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Enjoined in Fixing Minimum Gas Rate 





- 


Federal District Court Holds Order Is_Invalid Because It 


| 


| xe HELENA, Mont., Aug. 22.—The District 
| Attorney General Finds Levy Court for the District of Montana on 


" Tr . Aug. 18 enjoined the Montana Public 
Is Not on Property, but |4%;,2 Commission from enforcing its or- 


. : “ © der fixing minimum rates that may be 
For Power Generated m charged for gas service by the Great 


Northern Utilities Co. in Shelby, Mont. 
A three-judge statutory court composed 
of Judges George M. Borquin, Charles N. 
Borse, IpaHo, Aug. 22.| Pray and William H. Sawtelle, in an opin- 
its survey to include the three subsequent i ssi , i ts Electricity produced by a municipal ion written by Judge Borquin, held that 
representatives, in conferences with Gov . being classified ee Cee ae power plant » subject to the new atate the Commission's order was invalid be- 
arrangements, gasoline imports during the | tax of ‘* mill per kilowatt hour on all| cause it denied the right pf competition 
remainder of the year may be somewhat| energy generated within the State, ac-| and contract. SUR 
higher than if .these refining operations|cording to an opinion of the Attorney | The decision sustained the opinion of 
cf Venezuelan crude and/ General, Fred J. Babcock. oa y 1 a 
In its report of April 6, 1931, the Com- | crude oil exports from the United States! The act provides that the tax shall be Court, whe had neon were - wy the 
; be Contracts levied upon “each and every individual, ar Tee latter aust dinected Sat 
tested it could pay no more than aants mand during the Jnanths of April, May, providing for increased shipments of East firm, partnership, common law trust, cor- | (“°° '*?: 
: and June of 119,732,000 barrels. Actual Texas crudes to Europe also have been 
|demand during this period proved to be) reported. 


Production 


— 


poration, association or other organiza- 
| tion, now engaged or hereafter to engage 


against the Commission, 


the municipality would not pay the tax 
on power generated by its plant. Municipal * : ‘ 
|property is free from taxation under the Illinois Attorney General 
Constitution, he asserted. 

The Attorney General in his opinion 
stated that the levy is not a tax on prop- 


Thurman Hill, member of the Commission. remained in, the stocks of motor fuel 16,000,000 barrels, Gulf Coast fields about | in negativing the benefits which were ex- Lowe. 


The companies invited are the Standard 


: : 2 C ittee’s report of April 6, would 
leum Corporation, the Standard Oil Com- i ee Gain te . 


poration, described by Commissioner Hill 
as the “big four’ among oil importers. 
According to Commissioner Hill, the Operations during the first two months 
conference will be held in Oklahoma City! of the second quarter, but particularly in| 
Sept. 11. State officials of Kansas, Okla-| way, accounted for the situation outlined | 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and jn thepreceding paragraph. June opera- 
New Mexico have been invited to attend tions, however, were closely in accord with | 
the conference, it was announced. the program outlined in the Committee's | 
Commissioner Hill said the purpose Of | report, as shown in the following table at 
the conference was the adoption of a uni- yqotor Fuel Supply and Demand, June, 
form policy regarding conservation of na- 493). . ’ 
tural resources “so the oil industry par- 
ticularly may be stabilized and future eco- 
nomic disasters in oil fields prevented.” A B | 
The Public Service Commission an- production ............. 36,874,000 37,024,000 
nounced the filing of a complaint by W. Imports ; . 1,106,000 964,000 | 
H. Lassen, Wichita oil operator, seeking Drawn from ‘storage 3 794.000 3 652.000 | 
: % : Total supply . 41,774,000 41,640,000 | 
——— ee aes — = = Total demand - 41,774,000 41,640,000 | 
e Commiss ste at no shutdown sak “ae on ; ; 
would be ordered if “reasonable increases” Preliminary figures for July, based on | 


j i the weekly reports of the American Pe- | 
in crude prices are posted before a hear- ; 

j j ‘ te that withdraw- 
ing is set on the complaint. troelum Institute, indicate t g 


als of motor fuel from storage during the | 
Progress of Cost Inquiry past month will approximate closely — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The Tariff Commission's second investi- — oe withdrawal oy 
gation of foreign and dgmestic produc- In the preparation of its analysis of pro- 
tion costs of petroleum and petroleum a | 
a ‘ . bable supply and demand for the secon 
products is well under way and most likely 
will be completed in time for a report to Malf of the preseni year, the Committee | 
the next ao of Congress. Dr EA, B_ | #nticipates continued withdrawals of 
Brossard, Acting Chairman of the Tariff motor fuel from storage during the third| 
Commission pre Ae orally Aug. 22 _ quarter, stocks reaching a level of approxi- | 
The following information incetine oi] mately 31,000,000 barrels on Sept. 30, 1931, 
] y rai and then increasing gradually until the 
also was made available at the Commis- siane af the year, When & total of 35,238,000 
sion: s the ) , 0,298, | 
The Commission's first investigation, the | PO O09 barrels, or 13.1 per cent, less than | 
results of which were reported to the last %": -* sg mage 
session of Congress, , included only the the quantity of motor fuel held in storage 
production of crude petroleum in this at the close of 1930. 
country and in Venezuela. The present li Refineries 
inquiry includes the production of both, Gasoline Refineries 
country and in all countries which shippea Amerease Production 
to the United States more than 2,000,000 Refinery production of gasoline during 
barrels of petroleum and petroleum prod- | the second half of 1931 is calculated at 
as Sees Ld period from Jan. 1, 1929,' ams 00.008 —— an mereene of eee 
© Dec. 31, ; arrels, or er cent, the ic- 
On Free List Since 1890 tion of 214,749,000 barrels recorded dur- 
Oil has been on the free list of im-. ing the second half of 1930. Information 
ports since 1890, and before then, it was available to the Committee indicates that 
a ey unimportant commodity. er ce ae glory we 3 oe pd 
e present investigation has been be- half o ne presen € ) - 
- = ence with House Resolution gooey ls, a yoy ee ar See 
adopted on March 3, of this year. 6.14 per cent, from the impor 769,- 
uaa waneciewan, fuel oil, gasoline and 000 barrels recorded during the second half 
lubricating oils are the specific commodi- | of 1930. During the first four months of | 
ties meee seudiod by -~ Commission to oe eesnad Soe tA, Ee es 
ascertain e costs and circumstances uel imports wi e 
their production in this car sae in per cent, less than in the corresponding 
> all other important oil producing coun- months of 1930, while during the last two | 
tries. months of the year, motor fuel imports will 
In its dest investigation, the Commission - 306, . barr - = per — Se | 
ascertained that oil, produced in the Mara- than in the corresponding months 
caibo Basin of Voumeuie was delivered This indicates that the decline in motor 
to refineries on the Atlantic seaboard of fucl imports during November and Decem- | 
the United States at 79 cenis per barrel ber of the present year will be less marked | 
Rag mtg in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- than = rather sharp decline nengrded | 
sas, ansas, Louisiana and New Mexico at the close o 
was delivered to the Atlantic seaboard at The refinery production of 223,557, nae 
$1.98 per barrel. Venezuela production barrels will, according to the Committee's 
and delivery costs were calculated on 1929 calculation, require the processing of 462.,- | 
—— the only ones available at the time 315,000 — ne ere an | 
of the investigation. Domestic costs were increase of 12,525; arrels, or 2. per 
computed as an average for 1927, 1928 cent, over the refinery throughput of 449,- | 
and 1929. 790,000 barrels during the second half of | 
Weighted Average Price 1930. Of the 1931 throughput, it is esti- | 
In addition, the Commission ascertained mated that 436,715,000 barrels will be | 
what refiners on the Atlantic seaboard crude oil of domestic origin and 25,600,000 | 
actually paid for oil from Venezuela and barrels foreign crude oil. These calcula- 
from domestic sources, respectively. Dur- tions indicate an increase of 4.22 per cent | 
ing the three-year period (1927-29), the 1n the quantity of domestic crude refined 
weighted average price paid for domestic and a decrease of 16.76 per cent in the 


of 2,456,000 barrels noted above. 


Committee's estimate of April 6 (barrels), A; 
actual per Bureau of Mines (barrels) B: 








| 
| 
| 





crude petroleum from the Mid-Continent- "uns of foreign crude, Total crude oil 
Gulf area was $2.06 and for Venezuelan | demand, including exports, crude used as | 
crude, $1.10 fuel and losses in handling, is estimated | 


The price paid in 1929 for domestic crude | &t_ 4914315,000 barrels, an increase of 13,- | 
petroleum from the Mid-Continent-Gul!f 486,000 barrels, or 2.82 per cent, over the 
— was $2.03 and for Venezuelan crude, | 1930 totals. | 

02. m8 
; Venezuelan crude petroleum and domes- ae of Petroleum 
ic crude petroleum, although thus having > > 
been compared in price, are not of the To Be 9,000 Barrels Daily 
same quality. This difference in quality, T® mest * this indicated demand for 

e is reflected in the wide difference in the crude petroleum, the Cammittee antici- 
prices paid for them on the Atlantic sea- | Pates that withdrawals of crude petroleum 
board. from storage will continue at a daily av- 

In 1929, furthermore, the value of prod- | erage rate of 75,000 barrels, the approxi- 
ucts obtained from the domestic crude|™ate average reduction which has been 
used was $2.97 per barrel, whereas the|‘eported over the past several months, 
price of p&oducts obtained from Venezue-|°F 4 total during the second half of the 
lan crude was $1.15 per barrel. The aver-| Year Of 13.80Q000 barrels. This _with- | 
age expenditure per barrel for refining | 4rawal from storage is less by 2,791,000 | 
processes, however, was much higher in|>arrels, or 16.82 per cent, than that re- 
the case of the domestic than in the case oe a pore ie Ae yor 
oF he Wememielan crude product. , |25,600,.000 barrels a decline of 5,399,000 


. ibarrels, or 17.42 per cent, from the cor- 
Pennsylvania to Enforce responding 1930 total. Deducting the an- 
CEe fae 7 s {ticipated imports and withdrawals from 
Fictitious Names Act storage from the total calculated require- 

: ments, there remairis the balance of 451,- 

[Continued from Page 4.] 915,000 barrels, or that portion of the re- 


being a “company,” would be obliged to| quirements to be met from domestic pro- 

register, since the fir 1. name does not] duction. 

disclose what Jones and What Brown were This anticipated domestic crude pro- 

included in the business. duction is an increase of 21,676,000 bar- 
Such names as Union Garage, the Bon| rels, or 5.04 per cent, over the recorded 

Ton Hat Store, the Blue Pig Cafeteria,; prodyction during the second half of 1930 

must register. The conrest'c crude oil production indi- 











This warning gives sufficient time for|catcd by tio Committec’s erlgulation | 
everybody to register without a penalty.| would p:rmit an average daily offiput of 
That the act has never been strictly en-|slighily more than 2,450,000 barrels. | 
forced is no excuse for failure to obey Present conditions in the East Texas 
it now. fields have broadened the range of crude 


It is unjust to the thousands of indi-|oil gistribution from this area beyond 
ot viduals and firms who have complied with} that which normally might be expected 
the law and also unjust to the communi-} An increase in the shipment of , East 
ties throughout Pennsylvania to permit} Texas crudes to foreign countries may be 
continued violations of this act. anticipated. The Committee has been in- 


¢ . 





held at refineries and plants. Motor fuei 5,000,000 barrels, 
stocks, according to the progr tli i rrels. 
Oil Company of Indiana, the Shell Petro- stocks, according to the program outlined “cae ee barrels 


remainder of pected to accrue from the drop in crude 


April 1 to July 1; actually, they were re- 000,000 barrels, 
duced by 3,929,000 barrels, the difference that 


© 1931, Liccetr & Myers ToBAcco Co, 


ruling stated. 


. 


Square this 


with what you ear 
. . . what you read 
. . . what you Jefeve 


OWADAYS you read and 

hear evéry kind of thing 
about cigarettes. But when you try to square some of 
it with your own common-sense and experience, a lot 
of it just doesn’t ‘‘square’’ | 

What smokers want to know about a cigarette is 
**How good is it?’’ 

And when it comes to that, cigarettes are just as good 
and just as pure as the materials from which they’ re made. 

In making Chesterfield, we use only riper, milder, 
sweeter-tasting tobaccos—the best that money can buy 
—and pure cigarette paper—the purest that can be 
made. Our chemists rigidly test for cleanliness and purity 
all materials used in the manufacture of Chesterfield. 
In our factories even the air is washed, and changed 
every 442 minutes. 

Everything that goes into Chesterfield is the best that 
money can buy or that science knows about. 

“Good . . . they’ve got to be good,’’ we, say about 
CHESTERFIELD—and we mean it! And that’s 
something you can square with everything you’ve ever 
read, or heard—or know—about this good cigarette! 





Judge A. J. Horsky in the State District 


the case be sent back to the Commission 
for retrial, but the Great Northern com- 
Crude oil production during the first!in the generation, manufacture or pro- peed tes bad net one in 
months of 1931 was approximately quction of electricity and electrical energy | >\*'€ Courts & & 

the cor-| in the State of Idaho, either through water 
California, power or by any other means for barter, 


the Federal court, asking for an injunction 


The case had its inception when the 
Citizens Gas Co., was formed in Shelby 


Rules on Insurance Tax | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 2 
When insurance companies pay bene | 


ne receiving officer's’ liability for tax 
oil production. |funds he receives is that of an insurer, 
the decrease in (Signed) Committee on Petroleum Eco-;| Mr. Carlstrom held. If the court should 
: oe age have been reduced 6,385,000 barrels from crude oil production of approximately 45,-, nomics: Martin Van Couvering, Howard | dismiss the protest, it is his duty to pay 
payn of New Jersey and the Gulf Oil Cor- it is interesting to note Bennette (absent), Alfred G. White, John! such moneys into the State Treasury, 
crude oil run to stills during the|W. Frey, E. B. Swanson, Chairman. 











Is in Restraint,of Free Trade 


Service Commission by the Citizens Gas co, | 
the Great Northern, was ordered by the 
Commission to file a schedule of rates 
equal to those of the Citizens company. 

The State District Court held the Com- | 
mission's order improper, but on appeal 
to the State Supreme Court this decision 
was set aside, the court holding that the 
Commission had acted within its powers. 
The Federal court now has held that while 
the law under which the Commisison acted 
is valid, the order in this case is invalid 
because it is in restraint of free trade and 
competition. 


Ruling on C ‘ourt C le rk? s 
Bond Given in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 22 


A clerk of an Alabama circuit court 
would not be liable on his official bond if 
he accepts an appeal bond made by a 
surety company authorized to do business 
in the State, Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr., has just ruled. 

The statute provides that the clerk is 
liable for taking insufficient surety “un- 
less the surety was generally reputed good 
for the amount when it was received.” 
This provision is fully complied with, Mr 
Knight held, when the appeal bond is 
executed by an authorized surety company. 


Premium Paid in Stamps 


“| Is legal in Nebraska 


The use of trading stamps for the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums is not 
sanctioned in Nebraska, according to the 

tate Insurance Commission, Lee Herd- 
nan. He~has received a ictier from an 
Omaha firm asking if insurance com- 
panies may receive such stamps at the 
rate of 2's cents for each stamp. Ordi- 
narily the stamps are redeemable in 
| merchandise at the rate of ‘2 cent for 
each stamp. 

“I shall reply,” said Mr. Herdman, 
“that I would consider this plan an in- 
ducement to write life insurance and that 
if probably would come under the law 
‘against rebating. Regardless of the legal | 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 22. | 





~ Public Warned 
Against Bargain 








_ Insurance Offers 


New Hampshire Commis- 


sioner Says ‘Low Cost? 
Feature Is Misleading Sub- 


terfuge Often Used 


ConcorD, N. H., Aug. 22, 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
John E. Sullivan, in a recent statement 
urged the citizens of New Ha hire not 
to “fall prey to the alluring literature re- 


panies.” 
Law Cost Is Feature 


|leased by unauthorized insurance com- 


“The presented feature—‘low cost,’” he 
said, “is a misleading subterfuge which 
has too often proven an effective means 
of gaining the confidence of innocenz and 
honest prospective purchasers of insurance. 

“There are no bargains in the business 
of insurance. Prospective purchasers or 
policyholders ordinarily receive what tney 
actually pay for and no more. If per- 
sons chance the payment of premiums to 


unauthorized insurancs companies, 


they 


should stand ready to assum< concealed 
factors which will prove serious to their 


best interest.” 


Mr. Sullivan explained that the At- 
torney General's Department of Texas 
now has a suit pending to test the rights 
and privileges exercised by an associa- 
tion of that State which is now soliciting 


business by mail in New Hampshire. 
Werns Insurance Buyers 


“Persons desiring sound insurance pro- 
tection should entirely disregard extend- 
ing any consideration whatsoever to of- 
fers made by unauthorized insurance 


companies,” said Mr. Sullivan. 


“Resident licensed agents do render an 


efficient and commendable service. Pros- 
pects for insurance should confine their 
transactions of insurance to licensed in- 
Surance companies and their agents who 
are under the supervision of this De- 


partment.” 


phase I intend to use my discretionary 
| power to prevent such use of trading 
| Stamps as I believe it cheapens and de- 
bases the writing of insurance.” 
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RAILROADS . 


Uniform Ai 
Is Drafted by Bar 
: For State Study 


Proposed Aeronautics Act 
Prescribes Various Regu- 
lations for Interstate Op- 
eration of Aircraft 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
1931, there were 20 States which had 
adopted the “single standard” of Federal 
licenses fér both airmen and aircraft for 
all types of flying;* seven States which 
had adopted the single standard of Fed- 
eral license for commercial flying;* six 
States which had adopted the dual stand 
ard of either Federal or State licenses, 
and six States which had adopted the 
standard of State licenses only.§ 


During the calendar year of 1931, six 


t 


States have by law required Federal li-| 


censes for all types of flying; || two States 


now require State licenses which formerly | 


required Federal licenses. 


Licensing Requirements 
In Different States 


Thus it is seen that out of the 47 
Btates which have legislated on the ques- 
tion of licenses—26 require the Federal 
licenses for all types of-flying. Six re- 
quire Federal licenses for commercial fly- 
ing. The trend is evidently toward the 
single standard of Federal licenses, and 
certainly the hope of uniformity seems to 
lie in this direction. 

Section 5 is but a provision for the dis- 
play of these licenses, and it is left to the 
regulations to be issued as to the manner 
in which, and the persons and officers 
to whom, these licenses shall be exhibited. 


Section 6 covers Une very difficult ques- | 
tion of liability to persons and property | 


on the ground. Section 5 of the old Uni- 
form Aeronautics Act, as approved by this 
committee, and by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, and by the Associa- 
tion, some years ago, contains a declara- 


tion of absolute liability upon the owner | 


of aircraft for injuries to persons and 
property on the land, irrespective of the 


owner’s negligence—unless the injury is| 


caused in whole or in part by the negli- 
gence of the person injured. 


This is approximately the law of Eng-| 


land as established by the British Air 


Navigation Act of 1920. 


* arizona, California, Delaware, Idaho, Tili- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

+ Colorado, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio. 

* Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Virginia. 

§ Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 

Alabama, Kansas, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah. . : 

€ Vermont and West Virginia. 

It is the law of nearly all foreign coun- 
tries and is incorporated in the Code In- 


ternationale Navigation Aerienne of 1919. 


New Jersey, 


Florida, Kansas, 


Provisions Regarding 


Liability Are Discussed 


Your committee feels that this declara- 
tion of liability is, however, erroneous. 
The owner actually negligent in the op- 
eration of an aircraft is placed upon the 
‘same footing as the owner of an aircraft 
forced to descend by storm or other act 


of God; on the same footing as the owner | 
whose aircraft is forced to earth by colli- | 


sion resulting solely from the gross neg- 
‘ligence of another aircraft; on the same 


footing ‘as the owner whose aircraft has | 


been loaned or leased to a person using 
it solely for his own pursuits; on the same 


footing as the owner whose aircraft has | 


been stolen from .its hangar .and used 
without his knowledge or consent. 
incongruous and anomalous results bring 
their own condemnation of the statute. 


It has also been suggested by some mem- 
bers of the committee that the provision 
for absolute liability. leaving the operator 
of an aircraft no defense other than con- 
tributory negligence, is likely to be un- 
constitutional in the light of the decision 
of Justice Butler in the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad Company cases decided 
in 1929 (279 U. S. 649, 73 L. ed. 884). 


Your committee chooses, however, to 
place its objections to this old section upon 
the other grounds outlined. It recognizes 
that the airplane is still a new, and by 
many regarded as a dangerous, instrumen- 
tality, but your committee is unwilling to 
consider that it is an untried instrument 
of commerce, and is unwilling to admit 
that its future does not hold the possi- 
bility, at least, of universality of use. The 
committee is not willing to join the ranks 
of those passed on, but not forgotten, so- 
lons who required a man with a red lan- 
tern to precede a railroad train; or re- 
quired a published notice of intention to 
drive an automobile on a public road; or 
fixed a maximum of eight miles per hour 
for self-propelled vehicles. , 

The committee recognizes, however, and 
deems it essential, that the inequality of 
the landsman and the aviator, with re- 
spect to the availability of evidence as to 
what has taken place in the air, and as 
to what causes an aircraft to descend out 
of control, be adjusted. This makes it 
necessary that some rule be adopted which 
relieves the landsman of the unequal load 
of carrying the burden of proof as to neg- 
ligence. This, we believe, the committee 
has solved in the rule announced in these 
sections. 


Common Law Defenses 
Said to Be Left Open 


This section omits the use of the all- 
4nclusive term of “owner.” It simply pro- 
vides a presumption of evidence which re- 
lieves the landsman of the burden of 
proving negligence by the preponderance 
of the evidence. 


It leaves open to the aviator, or owner, | 


or operator, to establish the common-law 
defenses now pertinent to such actions, 
namely, the defense of contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the plaintiff; the de- 
fense of an act of God; the defense of 
the exercise of all possible care; and as 
to the owner the defense of a 
agency or employment 
t~een himself and the actual operator. 

in sections 7 and 8 the commiitee has 
restated the old rule as to passengers, and 
as to collisions, with some language® to 
clear it, as previously stated by the Uni- 
form Aeronautics Act. 
not yet ready to announce a new or all 
inclusive rule covering the complicated re- 
lations between passenger and carrier, and 
involving, first, the question of common 
carriers, and second, the question of pri- 
vate carriers for hire, and lastly, the ques- 
tion of guest passengers. Until these mat- 
ters are more fully worked out, the com- 
mittee believes. they should not be the 
subject of State enactment, but should be 
left to the present policies within each 
State. 

Section 9 is simply the same clause 
lifted bodily from the oid Uniform Aero- 
nautics Act relating to contracts and 
other legal relations. 

Section 10 is likewise lifted from the 
old Uniform Aeronautics Act and is a 
declarative statement of the jurisdiction 
of air crimes. 

Section 11 provides the penalties for 
violation of the provisions of the act, the 
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| 
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Such | 


lack of| 
relationship be- | 


The committee is | 


. . FINANCE 


ree Cities Plan 
Municipal Airports 


Reports Made to Department of 
Commerce Give Status 
Of Projects 


For the week endgd Aug. 20, 1931, the 
Aeronautical Branch’ has: received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports: 

Beebe, Ariz.; 
Wis.; commercial: Lima, Ohio. 


} 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
| been postponed. 

| Established—Ashland, Oreg.; 
Lewiston, Pa.; Timpson, Tex. 

| Indefinitely Postponed: Terry, Mont., 
|Gregory, S. Dak. 


| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Hanover, 


extent, amount and nature of the pen- 
alties being left, naturally, as a matter of 
State policy. 

Section 12 is a statement of the inten- 
tion of harmony with the Federal law, 
stated in simple and clear words that the 
Uniform Aeronautical Code is intended 
to coincide with “the policies, principles 
and practices established by the United 
States Air Commerce Act of 1926, and all 
amendments thereto.” 


There is a distinct reason for this. It 
is exceedingly necessary that a State aero- 
nautical code be not only uniform with 
that of other States, but particularly that 
it be uniform with the Federal law. 
necessary as State regulation now appears 
to be to certain aspects of aviation, your 
Committee is quite convinced that the 
Federal law, which is now the dominant 
controlling factor in aviation, will con- 
tinue to be, and increasingly so, such 
dominant factor. State laws incompatiblé 
even where not unconstitutional, would be 
unthinkable from the standpoint of uni- 
formity. 

This declaration of coinciding with the 
Federal law relieved the Committee of 
the onerous task of definitions. An ex- 
amination of many State acts, intended 
to be uniform and for most purposes 
actually uniform, shows predilection on 
the part of legislators to try their own 
{hand at definitions. 


| to be achieved. Invitation to participation 
}in this sport is omitted by omitting defi- 
| nitions entirely. Sufficient guidance as to 
| the meaning of terms, where needed, will 
| be found in the Federal law and the reg- 
, ulations promulgated thereunder. 

The Uniform Airports Act submitted 
| herewith contains grants of legislative au- 
|thority for the acquisition, improvement 


As | 


| Italy. 


Playing with defini- | 
tions is a dangerous sport, if uniformity is | 


~ 


Natchez, Miss.; Waukesha, | 


The municipalities which follow should | 
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rope, which totaled $1,523,000,000, fell 30| Of 42 per cent as compared with the ex- tries, the largest declines in value oc-| 


per cent below the 1929-30 value, while 
the decrease in exports to the rest of the 
world amounted to 38 per cent. Owing 
to the low prfces received for their prod- 
ucts, the areas outside Europe—and espe- 
cially Latin America—Asia and Oceania, 
experienced severe reductions in purchas- 
ing power, for which reason their pur- 
chases of our finished manufactures which 
are normally very large, fell off sharply. 
Respective percentage declines in value of 
exports were as follows: To Latin Amer- 
ica and to Africa approximately 39 per 
cent, to Asia, 32 per cent, and to Oceania, 
60 per cent. 

Further analysis of the geographic dis- 
tribution of exports in 1930-31 shows wide 
variation in the declines for leading coun- 
tries. Exports to Canada and to Central 
America fell off approximately 35 per 
cent, while the respective declines in sales 
to Mexico and Cuba amounted to 38 per 
cent and 43 per cent. A reduction in 
purchases by Argentina and Brazil to ap- 
proximately one-half of the amounts of 
1929-30 accounted for two-thirds of the 
drop in value of exports to South Amer- 
ica. Percentage declines in exports to 
other South American countries, except 
Peru, were more moderate, and for Chile 

| 


amounted to only 26 per cent. 


Decrease in Exports 


To European Countries 


Exports to the leading European coun-| 
tries showed percentage decreases rang- | 
ing from 14 per cent for U. S. S. 
(Russia) to 45 per cent for Greece and | 

Since foodstuffs and crude and} 
semimanufactured industrial materials 
constitute three-fifths of our exports to} 
this continent, the drop in prices of these | 
commodities was an important factor in 
declines in value. On a quantity basis, | 
shipments of wheat, raw cotton, and cop- 
per fell off only 8 to 9 per cent. Auto- 
mobile exports to Europe, amounting to 


Plans Are Outlined 


|} and operation of airports by municipali- | 


| ties, counties and other political subdi- 
| visions of the State. 

|Powers of Municipalities 

In Establishing Airports 


Your committee is quite aware of the 


| fact that decisions of the courts of last | 
dozen States have held | 
that municipalities do possess this power. | 


| resort in perhaps 


Bond issues for such purposes have been 
held validated; condemnations have been 
| authorized; and expenditures of public 
funds held legal. There are’ many States, 
however, in which these questions have 
not been put to the acid test of a judicial 
decision, and the purpose of these sec- 
tions is to give that influence which the 
supreme courts have frequently said is the 
deciding factor in determining close points 
| in the shadowy grounds between “public” 
and “private” purposes. A declaration by 
the State Legislature that the acquisition, 
improvement and operation of airports is 
a public, governmental and municipal pur- 
pose is at least helpful, if not necessary. 
The committee has included in these 
sections a provision authorizing cities, 
| counties, etc., to police airports owned and 


| Operated by them, even though outside of | 


| their city limits. This, the committee be- 
| lieves, is a proper extension of the police 
powers of the municipalities of the State 
| government and is exceedingly necessary, 
| in view of the lack of a sufficient number 
| of police officials under the ordinary 
county scheme of government and the un- 
| willingness of the city police to make ar- 
rests, etc., outsidé of the city limits. 

| In the preparation of these sections 
your committee has been greatly aided by 
the studies of the legal section of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce and by the studies of the zon- 
ing committee, which was appointed by 
Assistant Secretary Young more than a 
year ago and issued its report in January 

f 1931. 

Other subjects pertaining to aviation 
| tention of your committee as _ possibly 
| Proper for inclusion in an aeronautical 
| code, and which have not been included, 
gre the following: 


|\List- of Suggestions 


\Not Included in Code 


(1) Compulsory insurance for operators 
of aircrafts. 


| (2) Provision for service of nonresident | !"Tigable pone wae of wees Knob: increase in shipments of apples amounted 
aircraft owners and operators in tort ac- a Beit Total | to 98 per cent and of evaporated fruits, 
| tions arising within the Staté , _ | Imperial irrigation district. 521,600 521,600 to 55 per cent. This 1930-31 value of 
(3) Zoning territory surrounding air- | East mesa ..........eeeeees 195,432 197,866 | fruit exports has been exceeded in only | 
ports for reasons of air navigation alone. | Dos Palmas ... 10,450 10,450 | two preceding fiscal years, 1926-27 and. 
| : : . ; | Coachella 115,025 153,040 
(4) Granting the right of eminent do-| wet mesa)”: oe 125789 | 1928-29. 
j|main to privately owned airports. : > ——J| In our import trade during 1930-31, | 
(5) Limitations as to liability, either by | Sotel. weet of sand hills... 842,507 1,008,748 purchases from Europe showed a value 
State statute or by ticket liability con-| sa late con **484) decline of 39 per cent, while imports from 
aie re vad dadk te ae ee | WOUAL sesscsnaes conaaneies 842,507 1,031,079! areas outside Europe fell 36 per cent. 
20 PS ¢é % é as- | - — . = 
sengers. 
(6) Some practical provision assisting in Exports, of leading commodities, years ended june 30. ‘ a 
oem ; Ss > y nut , > (Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, eexports are huded, 
overcoming the difficulty of proving venue | -~—Quantity— Say seems PAIS moms 
in case of crimes committed in or by the 1922- 1927- 1922- 1927- 
use of aircraft. 26, 31, 1929- 1930- 26, 31, 1929- 1930- 
Your committee feels that some of these av. av. 30 31 av. ay. 30 31 
suggestions might well in some form be in- ene Sosa Sqtesevagasrasehecnesesesan RH ONG. Hues MORN aS. 5 BRP fe + ae ae 
cluded in an aeronautical code, but that} Agricultural and implements .......22222 2022 202! 54.1 110.3 147% 986.9 
these matters have not yet been given] Electrical and apparatus ...........eeeee: é senses scans anene. J Bee ae eee 
sufficient study in some cases, and in other | Coeeer. Unemonutenired. millicn lbs. ...... 3,452 4,284 3,620 3,590 827.6 03 e a 
| » " , = ; . ; etroieum an proc UCTS .nccccccccesccesees ese - ‘ o* +e FO. 900.6 “ 3 
jeases there is not yet sufficient practical) "penned oils, million bbls. ....- ees ee. 81 "118 ° 131 440.6 491.8 324.7 
|data to enable the committee to draft} Crude oil, million bbls. ...........-s-+0--- 14217 29.6 389 263 
sections pertaining thereto which they are | Automobiles, parts, and accessories .....+.. «. Paks 389.4 383.1 188.6 
willing to recommend to this Association.| Passenger cars and trucks, thousands ..... 178 379 376 259.2 244.2 100.4 
| The drafts of the uniform aero- | Wheat, including flour, million bus. 207 175 153 222.7 191.8 118.2 
| nautical code and the uniform air Wheat. grain, million bus caw Cantia te 140 115 92 146.8 1146 66.3 
| ; “| Packing-house products, million Ibs, - 1,955 1,294 1,388 179.5 186.8 121.0 
ports act proposed by the committee Meat products, million lbs. ............. 805 395 436 70.3 76.6 47.2 
of the Bar Association will be pub- Fats and Oils. million WOR ie iasaieckicens 1.410 o09 933 3 104 | 
; ; ; ; ara million Ss ° ‘ J ‘ 
ee full text tm the issue of | ropacco, unmanufactured. million ibs. 11. 49% 853 _ 69 142.2 143.5 1423 
g. cv. Iron and steel-mill products, thousand tons 1,228 2,553 2,664 aa. 177.0 94.0 
PETES earn Chemicals and related products ; ccereee. | 600a'e agehe 133.8 145.68 111.0 
eye e.e Chemicals (coal-tar, industriel, and medic- 
Date of Filing Petitions Fy Mena akaes 738 815 64.5 
= r Pigments, pain 23.2 262 17.6 
| Fi , adi . Fruits and nuts 125.6 111.8 121.8 
ixed in Radio Hearing | 
| @ | Copper, including ore | 
4 , 15 DN MM TAG shares citbb ae kee odananesus 795 753 133.4 143.7 140.2 83.6 
Parties desiring to file petitions to in-| Coal and coke, million tons 19 15 121.5 117.2 1022 179.3 
tervene in the application of C. R. Cum-] Cotton manufactures, including yarns .... ..... 0 esses esse eeees 185.2 117.0 1120 71.5 
mings, of Williamsport Pa., pending be- Cloth, duck, tire fabric, million sq. yds. 531 507 472 384 80.7 683 644 42.0 
oe : lag etal pi & RMT URINE oN ee ae Vaemn an icnis aa - aes 90.1 95.5 99.0 58.2 
fore the Federal Radio Commission, to set} ~ Boards and timber, million bd. ft. 11/22 2315 2:717 2.756 1,872 892 949 983 578 
}aside 25 channels for the exclusive use| Iron and steel advanced manufactures .... c.6.  cieee ceree cores 643 74.7 79.5 49.2 
ot local community broadcasting stations, | Rubber and manutactures .......eeseeeeeees Perera ae ct eee ey ee ee 
| must file petitions as intervenors at least | ae casings, thousands ......+...4 1,410 2,446 2,565 2,17 Ce = =. 
10 days prior to the date of hearing which | Paper and manufactures 1211002222225 11, see eceen oattie Tasers oe Oke GeO) ae 
has been set for Oct. 16, the Commission | Wood manufactures, advanced ........eeeee eevee 31.1 35.2 5 | 23.8 
announced Aue, 22. | Photographic and projection goods . ....... 17.5 6 355 241 
7 a ps ; ttc iesiahi i Furs and manufectures .......... 2°.3 23.7 21.9 
The Commission in its original _AN-| Books and printed matter .................. ..... 19.5 261 219 
nouncement set the final date of filing| Naval stores, gums. and resins ............. ..... 2.5 28.5 17.6 
{petitions for intervening at 15 days prior| Fish ..: . , 18.1 21.9 13.9 
t> the hearing. It was explained at the | Dairy Products .. 0... ...seeseeeeeeeeeee scenes 27.6 16.6 12.2 
os ; anaes i I ee cap el’ 13.9 18.2 12.1 
Commission, however, that the Commis- | Tobacco manufactures ...../sscsecccecccccce coves i 22.5 15.1 10.2 
sion’s regulations require a minimum of| Leather manufactures .........ccecee inka. 4 Aas: lankee aah 19.7 15.5 9.7 
10 days for filing such petitions ‘prior ta| Ollcake and meal, million lbs. .. cocee «527 «S08 9454 «49205 24.9 21.7 6.9 
scheduled hearings. Barley and malt, million DUS. seccscceseeeees 29 31 24 12 22.4 196 ©6681 


The original announcement of the Com- 
mission was printed in the issue of Aug, 17. 
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For Hoover Dam 
System of Canals 


Imperial Valley Project Will 
Be 80 Miles Long With 
130-mile Branch Leading 
To Coachelia Valley 
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tographic mapping and investigations of | 


the irrigable areas. 

The Imperial irrigation district, com- 
prising 512,000 acres, is supplied with a 
complete system of lateral ditches, with 
about 425,000 acres in cultivation. In the 
Coachella Valley about 16,300 acres are 
now under cultivation, being supplied by 
pumping from wells. 


Lateral System Lacking 


There is no general canal or lateral 
system in the Coachella Valley. The east 
and west mesas, the Dos Palmas area 
east of the Salton Sea, Pilot Knob mesa, 
and the greater part of the Coachella Val- 
ley are desert lands with no improvements. 


It is contemplated that the boundaries 
of the Imperial irrigation district will be 
extended to include lands in the Coa- 
chella Valley irrigable from the canal when | 
constructed. 


The accompanying table shows the irri- 
gable lands west of Pilot Knob as deter- 
mined by the Imperial irrigation district. 

These areas may be materially changed 
after irrigable area surveys have been 
made. 4, 


There are opportunities for develop- 
ment of power’at Pilot Knob and at sev- 
eral points on the canals, but such devel- 
opment must be financed by the irrigation 
district and other interested agencies. 

Where canal drops are planned for 
power development, chute drops will be 
built by the Government, but it is ex- 
pected that power plants eventually will, 
be constructed by the district. 

Before any money is appropriated for 
construction of this canal a repayment con- 
tract must be made with the irrigation dis- 
trict, and negotiations are now under way. 
This contract will provide for the delivery 
of stored water from the Hoover Reser- 
and the Colorado River in accord- 
ance wiih allocations yet to be made. 

All-American Canal project—Summary of 

















| $69,000,000 in 1930-31, showed a reduction 


| ports in 1929-30. 


| Exports to China (excluding Hong Kong 
}and Kwantung), Japan, Australia, and 
| New Zealand sho’ ved decreases of 27 per 
| cent, 36 per cent, 64 per cent, and 47 per 
cent, respectively. China and Japan pur- 
‘chased larger quantities of unmanufac- 
j tured cotton in 1930-31 than in 1929-30, 
but their imports of our gasoline, kero- 
sene, automobiles, and other finished 
|manufactures fell off considerably. Ex- 
ports of automobiles (including parts) to 
| Australia, which had been in recent years 
one of our leading markets, were valued at 
| Only $2,000,000. 

| Finished manufactures amounting to 
$1,446,000,000 constituted 48 per cent of our 
exports in 1930-31, as contrasted with 50 
|}per cent of the total in 1929-30. 
group of exports as well as the semimanu- 
factures, showed a decrease in value of 37 
per cent. 


Among the individual finished articles, 
the largest relative decline, amounting to 
51 per cent, occurred in automobiles, in- 
cluding parts, and accessories. These ex- 
ports were valued at $188,600,000 in 1930- 
31, as against $383,100,000 in 1929-30, and 
$590,500,000 in 1929-29. Value decreases 
were also large in the case of machinery, 
while within this group respective de- 


|clines for electrical apparatus, industrial 


machinery, and agricultural implements 
amounted to 24, 36, and 41 per cent. 
Exports of paper manufactures, rubber 
manufacturers, photographic goods, cotton 
manufactures, gasoline, and advanced 
iron and steel manufactures showed de- 
creases in value ranging from 27 to 38 
per cent. In the case of mineral oils, 
cotton goods, and rubber manufactures, 
recessions in unit prices accounted for a 
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Severe on Quantity Basis 


|Among the five leading European coun- 


|curred in imports from the United King- 
dom and Germany, while on a percentage 
| basis declines were greatest for the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and France. There were 
|sharp reductions in our imports from 
Europe of leather, leather manufactures, 
; cotton manufactures, linen articles, wool 
manufactures, art works and diamonds. 
Smaller quantities of long-staple cotton, 
|burlaps, and copper imported from the 
| United Kingdom, together with the sharp 
declines in prices of these and other 
colonial products, contributed to the re- 
duction in value. 


Value of Imports 
‘From Asia Lower 

Imports from North America fell off 31 
per cent in value. Canada supplies most 
,of the commodities imported from this 


|area and leads all other countries as a 
source of our imports. Principal items 
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SHIPPING . 


oll Receipts Fall 


| At Panama Canal 


| 


clared to Be Lowest Since 
October, 1925 


During the month of July, 1931, 406 
commercial vessels and five small non- 
seagoing launches under 20 tons meas- 
| urement transited the canal. Tolls on 
| the commercial vessels aggregated $1,848,- 
| 638.45, and on the launches, $36.75, or a 
| total tolls collection of $1,848,675.20. 


| The daily average of commercial ves- 
| sels was 13.10, and the daily average tolls 
| collection was $59,633.50, as compared with 
jan average of 13.33 transits and $60,- 
|'713.62 in tolls for the previous month, 

and an average of 15.74 transits and $70,- 
| 341.19 in tolls for July, 1930. 


| The average amount of tolls paid by 
|}each of the commercial transits was $4,- 
| 553.30, as compared with $4,468.23 for the 
month of July, 1930. 


higher than the previous month, the daily 
average number of transits, 13.10, was 
| the lowest of any month since September, 
| 1925, when the average was 12.93 vessels 
| per day. ' 
The average tolls collection in July, 


| 1931, was the lowest since October, 1925, | 
when the daily average for that feature | 


| was $58,913.38. 


| As compared with the first seven months 

of the calendar year 1930, the correspond- 
jing period this year has had 438 fewer 
| transits and $1,832,506.71 less tolls, de- 


imported in smaller quantities from Can- | creases of 12.6 per cent and 11.9 per cent, 


ada were newsprint, wood pulp, lumber, | 
and copper. The decline of 67 per cent | 
in our imports from Argentina was due 
primarily to smaller purchases of hides 
and skins, unmanufactured wool, meat 
products, and flaxseed. A reduction in| 
{imports of copper, as well as in the price 
of this metal and the smaller quantity:| 
| of sodium nitrate imported, were principal | 
jfactors in the decrease of 44 per cent | 
}in imports from Chile. The decline in | 
| coffee prices accounted primarily for the | 
| drop in value of imports from Brazil. 

| The greater part of the reduction in 
value of imports from Asia resulted from 
|the declines in prices of crude rubber, 
|raw silk, tin, burlaps, and unmanufac- 


| considerable part of the decrease in value,| tured wool. Purchases of raw silk from 
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ard, gives the export and import movement of 


merchandise for the economic years ending with June 30 from 1910 to 1931. 


but for automobiles, machinery, and iron|Japan increased 10 per cent in quantity | Sistance and increasing speed of the craft. 


and steel declines in value closely paral- 
leled the reduction in quantity. 


In the case of crude material exports 
the lower level of prices accounted for the 
greater part of the drop in value. While 
the quantity of unmanufactured cotton 
shipments fell off less than 1 per cent, the 
reduction in value amounted to $247,000,- 
000, or 37 per cent. This decline in cotton 
values alone represented four-fifths of the 
drop in value of crude materials. Quantity 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco were 
only 11% per cent lower and of crude pe- 
troleum about 13 per cent lower than in 
1929-30. Shipments of coal showed a re- 
duction in‘both quantity and value. 

Copper exports, most of which are 
classified as semimanufacturers, decreased 
5 per cent in quantity and 40 per cent 
in value. Exports of leather, lumber, and 
heavy iron and steel fell off considerably 
in both quantity and value. 


Reduction in Exports 
Of Foodstuffs Noted 


The reduction of 31 per cent in food- 
stuffs exports during 1930-31 was primarily 
attributable to lower commodity prices 
and to smaller shipments of grain and 
animal products. Respective quantity 
and value decreases in exports of wheat 


/and flour amounted to 14 per cent and} 


38 per cent, while for barley (including 


malt), the decreases were 52 and 59 per | 
Exports of meats and animal fats | 


cent. 
fell off 33 per cent and 21 per cent in 
quantity, with respective declines in value 
of 38 per cent and 33 per cent. In con- 
trast with these decreases, the value of 
exports of fruits, amounting to $120,600,- 
000, showed a gain of 9 per cent. 










*Includes office appliances and printing machinery, 


tAverage for years ended June 30, 1923-26, 


The | 


| as against a decrease in value of 34 per | 
;cent, while the quantity of crude rubber | 
imported from British Malaya declined 7 | 
}per cent in comparison with a reduction | 
|in value of 50 per cent. The quantity of 
;tin imported from British Malaya was 
;only 7 per cent below the imports in 
1929-30, while the value decreased 38 per 
cent, | 

Smaller purchases of hides and skins | 
}and undressed furs were leading factors 
{in the drop in value of imports from 
Oceania. Egyptian cotton and copper ac- 
counted primarily for the decrease in im- 
ports from Africa. 

Among the individual industrial crude 
| materials and semimanufactures, quantity 
‘imports of vegetable oils, crude rubber, 
|and tin fell off 5, 9, and 12 per cent, while 
| raw silk and unmanufactured tobacco im-| 
| ports showed respective increases of 5 and 
|19 per cent. For these same commodities, 
declines in value ranged from 21 to 51 
|per cent. Decreases in quantity of oilseeds 
and copper were 28 and 31 per cent, as 
against declines in value of 50 and 55 per 
cent. The value of hides and skims, the 
/Only leading crude material which showed 
a quantity decline commensurate with the 
reduction in value, fell off 53 per cent. 

Imports of foodstuffs, which are dom- 
inated by coffee and sugar, showed a 
value decline of 29 per cent. Our quan- 
tity purchases of coffee—a record total— 
increased 11 per cent as compared with 
1929-30, while the value dropped 25 per 
cent. Import unit values (prices) of cof- 
fee averaged 11 cents per pound in 1930-31 
as against 16 cents per pound in 1929-30. 
Sugar imports fell off 9‘ per cent in 
quantity and 29 per cent in value, while 
those of cocoa were only 2 per cent smaller 
in quantity but 30 per cent less in value. 
Vegetables and fruits and nuts declined 
|in both quantity and value. 

Finished manufactured imports showed 
a 32 per cent drop as compared with} 
the value in 1929-30. Art works, manu- 
factures of flax and hemp, cotton manu- 
factures, leather goods, and wool manu- 
factures declined from 22 per cent to 59 
per cent in value. Newsprint, the lead- 
ing item in the group, fell off 10 per cent 





























| alone, 


|a dirigible. 


| Amarillo, which furnishes all of the helium 


| and all repair work so far as necessary hds | 
| been taken care of by its personnel. Elec- | 
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Inflation by Helium | 


} 


Allows Innovations | 
On Airship ‘Akron’ 


Construction and Operation 
Of Dirigible Aided by Use 
Of Rare Gas, Asserts 


Commerce Department 


cnemeeeeeniepenimiontieats | 
[Continued from Page 2.1 | 


use for this purpose. Hydrogen is, of | 
course, inflammable, and when mixed with | 


|certain percentages of air, is explosive.| sion to raise their own rates. 
| The elimination of this attendant hazard for this Commission to substitute its own 
| Was, unquestionably, the thought back of | business judgment for that of the rail- 
| the original suggestion covering the use of | roads.” 


helium for the purpose. 

Helium is noninflammable and nonex- 
plosive. The removal of the fire hazard, 
justified the idea. However, the) 
“Akron” has many innovations which have | 
been made possible through the use of | 


| 


| helium. 


Motors in Body of Ship 
In all former airships of this type, the 


| 
} 


|motors have been suspended below the | 
|}main body of the ship in power cars, | 


called gondolas. This was necessary to re- | 


| move, as far as possible, the chance of the 


motor exhaust igniting hydrogen leaking | 


| from the ship. On the “Akron,” however, | 
|due to the use of nonflammable helium, 


| 
the motors have been placed in the body 
of the ship, thereby decreasing wind re- 


This also obviates the necessity of the 
crews to climb up and down open ladders 
from the ship to gondolas when the watch 
is changed—not such a pleasant experi- 
ence when the ship is several thousand 
feet in the air and moving at high speed. 


To mention one other change made pos- 
sible due to the use of helium, the “Akron” 
has a gas-fired cooking range. So far as 
is known, this is the first time an open 
flame has been used‘for cooking on board 
The location of machine gun 
nests, airplane hangars, etc., all of which | 
will be found on the “Akron,” are entirely 
feasible, due largely, to the use of an inert 
lifting gas. 

The Bureau of Mines helium plant at 





for the Army and Navy, is one of the Gov- 
ernment’s most self-contained units. When | 
present negotiations are cempleted the Bu- | 
reau will own the gas rights in an entire | 
virgin gas structure underlying some 50,000 
acres. 

A Government-owned and _ operated 
pipeline conveys gas from this field to the 
plant, a distance of about 12 miles. The| 
high rock pressure of this structure ob- 


| viates the necessity of doing any compres- 


sion on the gas. 
Much of the apparatus within the plant 
proper has been built in the plant shops, 


tricial power for use in the entire estab- | 
lishment is produced by means of gas- 
driven generators. Two deep water wells, 
withyturbine pumps, furnish water for all 
purposes. The plant maintains its own 
fire department and is well equipped with 
separate, high-pressure fire mains, chemi- 
cal wagon, and other similar apparatus. 
The sewerage system for the entire 
plant, designed for the Bureau by the | 
United States Public Health Service, op- | 
erates with high _ efficiency. Many 
analyses of the discharge of the septic 
tank, aS determined by the Amarillo City 
laboratory, have shown an _ absolutely 
sterile effluent. Outside of a few easily 
obtairred raw materials, such as lime, 
lubricating oils, pipe-fittings, etc., the 
helium plant is not dependent on any out- 
side agency for successful operation. 
Since the gas field is estimated as being 
good for many years to come, and only 
about one-half the production plant ca- 











in quantiiy and 13 per cent in value.) pacity has yet been needed to meet Gov- 
Burlaps showed respective quantity and|ernment requirements, the Army and 
value declines of 23 and 44 per cent. Re-/|Navy are assured of an ample supply of 
fined mineral oil imports increased | this once rare gas for their lighter-than- 
slightly. ‘air activities. 
+- 
| Imports of leading commodities, years ended June 30. 
| (Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Figures represent general imports.) | 
| -, —Quantity =~, -—— — Value — 
1922- 1927- 1922- 1927- 
| 26, 31, 1929- 1930- 26, 31, 1929- 1930- 
av. av. 30 31 av. av 30 31 
Bi, TOW, WOM IBS, cess cesccccncccccaccee 54 77 78 82 362.0 351.6 356.2 225.7 
SN, RUN, AO os e530 oa saweencaenva e500 1,338 1,541 1,562 1,729 223.4 269.8 256.5 192.8 
PRET BIG TABDUTOCOUTON 601. ccccccccscesece oss cae <a ... 9109.3 151.0 161.2 138.2 
- MPOREIRE, WAUIO IRS. 6... nec ccscncccccece 2.588 4345 4,864 4.378 945 1340 1425 123.7 
POEPOIGUI GUE PIGGUCTE 6. nccccccesneccccee sseus eas Sale) dees 95.2 130.0 139.7 .125.4 
CUD Ol, MONO OI: 5c xt cccses ranasese 88 67 66 57 69.1 "75.4 69.3 55.9 
Refined oils, million bbls. ..............4. 14 25 40 41 256 53.1 68.2 682 
Rubber, crude, million lbs. ................. 741 1,057 1,137 1,032 249.9 238.5 192.7 942 
COD IRAE, MATION TRG, ois eissnecasccaceecs 8,448 8,059 7,282 6,579 286.9 1944 158.6 112.2 
Chemicals and related products ... saath Sekoke’ incaive sehen 1. Ee! (ee 93.0 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial cree sake conn --+- 145.4 51.7 544 368 
Fertilzers, thousand tons 1,748 2,054 2,206 1,623 609 63.9 67.1 49.7 
Paper base stocks .......... sega basins cone secns Oe 8109 3188 Os 
Wood pulp, thousand tons ... a 1,276 1,570 1,723 1.455 172.4 834 89.6 68.0 
Copper, including ore and manufactures, 
i 2h. <2 colette hake keane Shane 642 82.7 1033 143.3 641 
| Hides and skins, million 1D8. ......+.ese006 266 497.4 112.8 129.9 60.7) 
| Pruite And nuts .....ccecccccsesccesccesssce eseee 778 823 85.7 65.0) 
Vegetable oils, expressed, and fats, | 
BE BO, cokeavaccsoncossevecveceneé eccee 990 645 79.1 85.5 61.4 
Furs and manufactures .........+++ eee 886 1089 85.1 60.9) 
BER PERS cccckanancnecnedscecevnastces . ee. o22 64.7 73.4 57.4 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs), million Ibs. ....... 164 65.7 82.7 759 446 
Ollseeds, million Ibs. ........ccceeeecccccces 1,274 558 623 68.8 34,1 
WeeNSOOG, WiTIOR DUB. vei. nce sescrsccesen g 8 365 33.8 426 9.2 
Burlaps, million Ibs. ..... Ns ey 58 479 656 655 65.8 36.5 
|} Cotten manufactures, including yarns, ete. .. ; aware ee 86.5 60.5 60.6 38.0 
| Tobacco manufactures, million 1b See 68 18 63 75 65.0 55.3 47.6 37.7 
| Wool manufactures, including yarns, etc. ... " ae 64.4 650 62.5 25.9 
Wool and mohair, million Ibs. cake ae 232 220 150 107.9 34.7 49.4 214 
Vegetables and preparations cane i . ates 23.9 396 49.8 2al3 
Sawmill products 2... ...0cc2cceee Pe a . 4 71.6 51.7 48.0 26.3 
Boards, planks, deals, million bd. ft. .... 1,710 1,472 1,502 937 52.6 40.2 40.0 22.1 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures ....... . eo an - 45.9 42.2 42.7 27.6 
Diamonds, thousand Carats ........+.seeeeee 718 690 596 566 480 389 27.1 
Cocoa or cacao beans, million™lbs. 419 422 465 333 43.3 39.3 2%3 
Leather manufactures ..... eccccece oeeeeee eisds Seis. ninee ld oe ee | oe. oe 
Meat products, million Ibs. ......... 140 170 46 206 315 35.9 150 
Cotton, unmanufactured, milli lbs. 169 §=198 $1 49.8 37.2 42.1 5.3! 
LOAther ccccccccccccecceccsecescccccecces eocce cccce ercoe les, 330 41.6 9.6} 





| Average Collection in July De-| 


Although commer-| 
cial traffic for the past month was slightly | 


| Railway. 
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Testimony Closes 
At San Francisco 
Against Rate Rise 


Proposal for Increase of 15 
Per Cent Opposed by 
Spokesmen for Cattle and 
Mining Interests 





San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 22.—After 
ruling out any testimony dealing with 
| railroads wages, the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission’s regional hearing of ship- 
pers’ protests against the proposed 15 per 
|cent- advance in railroad rates was con- 
cluded yesterday. 


California and Arizona livestock and cat- 


| tlemen were the last to protest the pro- 
posedrail rate advance. 
Heavy Burden Feared 
| H. G. Boies, President of the American 
| National Livestock Association, estimated 
that the rate increase would impose a 
jburden of $14,582,337 on livestock men 
| throughout the country and a burden of 
$10,000,000 on those in the West. 
_ F. X. Bixby, owner of cattle ranches 
in California, Arizona and Nevada, said 
|the cattlemen are in distress and could 
not pass an.additional rate burden on to 
the consumer at this time, particularly 
because workers out of employment had 
| already eliminated beef from their menus. 

He said if there was ever a poor time 
to increase anything it is the present. 

W. P. Wing, head of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, said the rate 
advance would ruin the lamb industry® 
and halt shipment of 500,000 lambs from 
California annually. 

Beef Prices at 1911 Level 


He said beef prices had returned to the 
1911 level, selling for 5 and 6 cents a 
pound at the ranch as against 10 and 11 
cents in 1929. 


Charles E. Blaine, spokesman for Ari- 
zona mining and cattle interests, said if 
the rail rates were raised motor trucks 
would come down in a fight for business 
now enjoyed by the raillines, and asserted 
truck lines are already bidding for cop- 
per shipments. 

Discussing the asserted failure of the 
railroads to recognize the potency of 
motor competition, he said: 

“The railroads in Arizona have lost 
business through taking motor truck com- 
petition lightly and now ask the Commis- 
It is time 











Increase in Rail Rate 
Contested at Dallas 


Lines Would Get Less Revenue 
Than Now, Says Witness 


Dattas, Tex., Aug. 22.—Objectors to the 
proposed 15 per cent freight rate increase 
were heard here yesterday and today at 
the regional hearing conducted by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman and Ex- 
aminer Howard Hosmer and H. W. Arcer. 

Sitting with the Commissioners were 
Paul Walker, member of the Oklahoma 
Public Service Commission; C. V. Terrell, 
member of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, and A. R. McDonald, member of the 


| Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 


Less Revenue Predicted 


C. B. Bee, of Oklahoma City, traffic 
adviser to the State Corporation Com- 
mission, testified that the railroads would 
receive less revenue with the rate increase 
than now, because freight movement 
would be diverted to motor truck lines. 

He presented statistics to show the addi- 
tional burden that would fall on Okla- 
homa shippers. Railroads can effect 
economies that will result in saving greater 
than the added revenue they seek, he said. 

If an increase is found advisable, he 
said, it should not be horizontal on all 
commodities throughout the country. 


Increase Since 1902 Cited 


A. D. Beals, rate expert with the Ar- 
kansas Railroad Commission, said ship- 


|pers of his State cannot pay the added 


burden which the rate increase would im- 
pose. 

Freight rates, he said, now are 181 per 
cent of the rate in 1902, while the pro- 
posed increase would make the rate 198 
per cent of the 1902 rate. It was asserted 
that no commodity has doubled in price 
since 1902. 

Other witnesses to testify wére H. J. 
Conley, representing Chamber of Com- 
mere, Fort Smith, Ark.; J. C. Murray, 


| Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock; L. R. 


Wood, traffic manager, State Highway 
Commission of Arkansas; E. N. Adamas 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Railway Rate Complaints 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 


| with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion have just been announced by the 
Comission as follows: 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 22.—A. F. Frost, Roscoe, 
Nebr., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Against rates, in violation of the 
long-and-short haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion in connection with” rates on pétroleum 
and petroleum products, including gasoline 
from Enid and other points in Oklahoma, Cof- 
feyville, Arkansas City, and other points in 
Kansas; Kansas City and other points in 
Boyd's I. C. C. 2050 and from points in Texas 
in Leland’s I. C. C. 1987 to points in Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

No. 24656.—Davis Paper Company, West 
Hopkinton, N. H., v. Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Against the application of sixth class rates 


;on shipments of paper box’ boards, carloads, 
| to the extent they exceed 90 per cent of sixth 


class. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24657.—The Victor American Fuel Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. Against the application of first 
class rates on L. C. L. shipments of pulp- 
board discs, Belvidere, Illinois to Ceslorado 
points, to the extent they exceed third class, 
provided for in item 23, page 139, Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, I. C. C. No. 19. 

oe 


Applications Announced 
By the Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 
nounced Aug. 22 the receipt of the follow- 
ing applications: 


KHH, Buchan & Heinen Packing Co., Port 
Armstrong, Alaska, new construction permit 
for 3,178 kc. 50 watts. Point to point. 

KPR, Karl Hansen, Port Alexander, Alaska, 
construction permit for new transmitter, 3,178, 
2,320 kc. 250 watts. Coastal and point to point, 

KGUT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robertson, 
Mo., license to cover construction permit for 
3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 4.915 ke. 
400 watts. Aeronautical. License to cover 
construction permit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 
6.275 kc. 400 watts. 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Usility Securities Corp., 112 Broadway, New York 
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FEDERAL BANKING 














Treasury Asks 


Bids on Issue | 
Of 91-day Bills 


Offering of $80,000,000 to 
Be Sold on_ Discount 
Basis on Redemption of 
Present Securities 


An offering of $80,000,000 in 91-day 
bills, to be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders -was announced by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Aug. 22. Something over $80,000,- 
000 in Treasury bills will be redeemed 
Aug. 31. 

The full text of the Department state- 
ment follows: ; 

The Se@etary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $80,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills, 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. 

Tenders will be received at the Federal 
reserve banks, or the branches thereof, 
up to 2 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
on Thursday, Aug. 27, 1931. Tenders 
will not be received at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Aug. 
31, 1931, and will mature on Nov. 30, 1931, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
will be payable without interest. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, and 
in amounts or denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000 ‘maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. ‘ 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be exprcssed on the basis of 
of 100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. 


Deposits Asked of Public 


Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills app ied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Aug. 27, 1931, all 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
probably on the following morning. 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 
reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders, and to allot less than the amount 
applied for, and his action in any such 
respect shall be final. 

Payment Due Aug. 

Those submitting tenders will be ad- 
vised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered for 
Treasury bills allotted must be made at 
the Federal reserve banks in cash or other 
immediately available funds on Aug. 31, 
193). 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss from 
the sale or other disposition of the Treas- 
ury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, 
or otherwise recognized, for the purpose 
of any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any of its posses- 
sions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this 
notice as issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prescribe the terms of the 
Treasury bills and govern the conditions 
of their issue. Copies of the circular may 
be obtained from any Federal reserve 
bank or branch thereof 


° 
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New Hampshire to Receive 
Bids on Highway Bonds 


ConcorpD, N. H., Aug. 22. 
State Treasurer Charles T. Patten has 
announced that he will receive bids up to 
Aug. 28 for $1,000,000 of 3'2 per cent 
bonds styled “New Hampshire Permanent 
Highway Bonds,” authorized by act of the 
Legislature approved March 6, 1929. 
The bonds will mature annually in 
from one to seven years from Sept. 1, 1931. 
The total funded debt of the State as 
shown in the statement issued by Mr. 
Patten was, as of June 30, 1931, $5,444,500 


Australian Production 
Of Gold Is Increased 


State Department Advised 467,- 
010 Ounces Are Mined 


Gold production in Australia increased 
in 1930 over both 1929 and 1928, according 
to statistics made available by the De- 
partment of State. 

In a report to the Department from 
American Consul General Roger Culver 
Tredwell at Sydney, Australia, gold pro- 
duction in 1930 was computed at 467,010 
fine ounces as compared with 427,074 fine 
ounces in 1929 and 457,671 fine ounces in 
1928. 

The report follows in full text: 

Figures from each of the State govern- 
ments are now available showing the gold 
production for the calendar year 1930 as 
compared with the two preceding years. 
The production figures (in fine ounces) 
for the various States are as follows: 





1928 1929 1930 | some proportions. 

West Australia . 77,176 416,397 : : : 
Vitoria oo... 26.275 26.275 A stock dividend is a conversion of sur- 
Queensland ...... 9,476 7.821 plus or undivided profits into capital stock, 
poy South Wales. 7.496 12,493 which is distributed to stockholders in lieu 
South Australia |. 1'009 ver of a cash dividend. It implies a continu- 
Northern Territory 45 402 ance of the corporation with the same as- 
amore — ~-- sets and the same liabilities. But in the 
Total . 457,671 427,074 467,010 instant case, prior to the consolidation, 


The total production of gold for, Aus- 
tralia for the three-year period is 1,351,- 
755 fine ounces, indicating an average of 
450,585 fine ounces. This average has 
been arrived at as a working basis for 
the awarding of the gold bounty in 1931, 
and the nine succeeding years; that is, 
each ounce of gold produced in the future 
exceeding this average figure will be 
eligible to receive the Government award. 
Any award will, of course, be distributed 
among the gold producers on a pro rata 
basis. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: First State Bank 
Odessa, and Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
Silver Lake, closed Buckman State Bank, 
Buckman, articles of incorporation amended 
to permit changing place of business to Rice, 
ehanging name to First State Bank of Rice 
and increasing capital from $10,000 to $15,000 

South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Farmers State Bank, 


° 


Emery: Chelsea State Bank, Chelsea; Security | 
State Bank, Trail City, and Farmers & Mer-j| 


chants Bank, Britton, closed. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
For Week Remain Unchanged Ahroad Anal 
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Bank Debits Lower, According to Rev 
Department of Commerce 





For the week ended Aug. 15, 1931, weekly 
statistics available. through the Survey of 
Current Business indicate that bank deb- 
its outside New York City were lower than 


both the preceding week and the corre- 
sponding period in 193¢, according to the 
weekly summary of domestic business con- 
ditions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce Aug. 23, which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve reporting member banks, while 
showing but small change from a week 
ago, declined :harply when compared with 
the same period last year. The index of 
representative stocks fur the week of Aug. 
15 stood at 128.9. This compares with 
126.7 for the previous week and 195.9 for 
the week ended Aug. 16, 1930. Bond prices 
declined from the previous period and 
were lower than a year ago. The number 
of business failures as reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co. were less numerous than dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 8. 

Wholesale prices in general, as meas- 
ured by the composite price of 120 com- 




















modities, remained unchanged, although 
some changes were apparent in the agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural groups; these 
were not enough to change the composite 
index from the previous week. The price 
of red Winter wheat at Kansas City 
showed a slight increase over a week ago, 
while middling spot cotton at New York 
declined; iron and steel prices, as meas- 
ured by the composite index, and electro- 
lytic copper at New York remained un- 
changed. All prices were considerably be- 
low their 1930 levels. 

For the week ended Aug. 8, 1931. two 
weeks ago, increases occurred over the 
preceding period in the production of crude 
petroleum and steel ingots, while declines 
from the same period were evident in 
wheat receipts at principal markets, car- 
loadings of revenue freight and lumber 
production. Slight changes occurred in 
the production of bituminous coal and in 
the output of electrical energy. The com- 
posite index of the New York Times 
showed a decline when compared with the 
preceding week. 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Trade Conditions 


iew by In Weekly Survey 








yzed 








industry in foreign countries are reviewed j 
in the weekly survey of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


Total general fund receipts 


Expenditures: 
General 









merce. The survey is based on reports Public debtt_ 
from trade commissioners abroad. It fol- Interest 2,330,013 
lows in full text: SAMI TUT icc cccveeseevnsceses ssscedon 

: Refunds of receipts 

A rare , Customs ... ‘ 1,145,414 
ree nuina Internal revenue 5,172,478 
Argentina——General conditions for the! postal deficiency ......... 2. 15,000,000 
week ended Aug. 14 continued dull, but Pan 2 Canal 1,091,048 


Agricultural marketing fund (net) 

‘ivil service retirement fund 

Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia 


peso exchange improved, and this caused 
a slightly better sentiment in business cir- 
cles. Exports of corn for the week in 
question amounted to 298,000 metric tons, 
and constituted a record. As compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, exports during the first seven 
months of 1931 increased 74 per cent in SPECIAL FUNDS 

volume but declined 2.7 per cent in value, Receipts 

Applicable to public debt retirements 





34,386,273 





" 2.747,651 
Total general fund expenditures ..$238,725,722 


Excess of expenditures . 














. S. TREASURY STATEMENT | 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Aug. 20, 1931 


Made Public Aug. 22, 1931 





$72,524,177. 
$176,852,842. 


ev dares $166,201,544.47 $88,795,169.22 $367 527,469 70 


STATE BANKING 


‘Oklahoma Board 











Prepares Plan to 


_ Make Up Deficit 





Correspond- Corresponding 
ioninivniarifen! 7 ing Period Fiscal Period Fiscal vanasnispninbansnanaunsnesnaninan 
R GENERAL FUND This Month Last Year Year 1932 Year 1931 
> - ° oe wie eceipts So ont, 
Developments in’ Business "S231 revenue ‘Declining Revenues Make 
5 : ~ . Income tax . ; at.bs HSS «++ $14,993,340.60 $15,.476.146.05 $38,.112,631.84 $45,110,550.95 s 
And Industry Shown in Miscellaneous internal revenue ..., 27.976.432.47 34,249.315.30 79.312,102.8191,800-101.68 $8,000,000 Loss Pos sible 
Review Issued bv the Total internal revenue $42 879,773 07 " $49,725,461.35 $117,424,734.65 $136. 910,652 63 f i 
i . —T a iene eeew sewn eee 24.309,117.61  20,558,657.32  58,779.624.79  46,755,0°6.04 At End of Fiscal Year, 
2 ailroad securities ..... 200,331.89 236,265.88 711,030.80 526,699.31 Law ; 
Ommerce Department All others ...... Sakae vests 567,267.91 696,901.14 936 132 82 302.46, 85 Says State Committee 
cnet hinetmenngesinaantiness Panama Canal tolls, etc 883 906.47 1,022,110.73 2,.818,926.47 3,284,573.6) a 
r . 2 699 » "4 7 5817 
Recent developments in business and Other miscellaneous ..........ssee08. 3,692,580. 89 2,840,396.58 9.749,287.43 10,908,813.99 OxLAHoMa City, OXKLA., Aug. 22. 


$199,209,260.32 


Financial difficulties of the State of 
—' Oklahoma are being given consideration 
$330,195,061.49, 4t the meetings of the State board of 
equalization, which must fit permanent 

14,815,311.25 | assessments for taxation purposes for this 
25,009,000.00 | fiscal year on public utilities and service 


84 $75,079,793.00 $190,419,737.06 


11 $139,692,139.97 $423,399,193.09 


2,559,951.07 12,856,238.71 





35 —-'1.205,609.78 —-2,601,485.40 _—-3.219.278.70 | COrpartions, equalize values of real and 
99 3,156,379.59 11,192,561 24 9'507.961.78 Personal property between countics. and 
CO =: 10,004,582.37 —15.000,000.00 —10,004,582.37 | fix the ad valorem levy for State pur- 
05 290,360.52 2,127,274.18 


1,701,738.34 | poses, it was stated orally Apg. 22 at the 
SR Ren Aon (4) office of the Board. 

"916 000.00 The following additional 

5,891,085.44 | Was made available: 

With a deficit in the State’s general 
e-"© revenue fund of nearly $6,000,000 and de- 
$237,098,153.49 | Clining revenues make it possible for the 
- deficit to total $8,000,000 by the close of the 
present fiscal year, and appropriations by 
} the last Legislature calling for expendi- 


46 63,285,957.52 
20,.850,009.00 
215,000.00 


6,419, 496.62 


4,429,642.96 


information 


46 2,536,295.96 


31 $163,874,962.22 $557,947,296.76 $436,307,413.72 








(Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=100) Belgium Ap foreign obligations $30,000.00 tures of $13,142,265 this year, prospects 
: From forfeitures, gifts, ete . ‘ 31,000.00 indicate the maximum State levy of 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Belgium.—There has been no change in| Other IOV EE REN i O4-ON CARES GENS UES 1,238,025.18 620,075.18  3,893,201.92 2,597,846.86 | three mills will be fixed : 
15 1 16 9 2 7 10 3 |the general situation in Belgium, and the ; —_—____ — — eee eS 
See ee See ae, 1921 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 | gradual restricttion of markets is continu- Total receipts ......ssseeeeeeeeees $1,238,025.18 $620,075.18  $3,893,201.92 _ $2,658,846.86 Additional Tax : 
Composite index—New York Times . 72.5 *73.8 87.3 86.9 85.2 108.5 108.7 oe4 ing. Easier conditions in Germany were Expenditures ee . - - —j| This will be in addition to the extra half 
Composite index—Business week 74.2 73 7.7 87.2 86.6 1116 1138 1 reassuring but sl etal ee om p Pear an . mill levied fow return to the counties for 
PRODUCTION € ing but show no signs or produc ing Public debt retirements ........ . “ss ‘ . $31,000.00 d of . . . 
Bituminous coal production / 7 62.7 *69.7 838 804 820 992 995 95.9 any business activity. The weakness of Other Sa vevesesevecetrenvece 2,865,682.50 2,555,518.03 5.209,740.58 4,224,129.89 ~ : ye acsunens ane ne road bunds 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) . 828 . -. 108.0 ..... .....| Sterling early in August caused a brief Total expec —aaieaeeai - ing and maintenance purposes. 
DR RE er en 753 77.2 794 778 67.7 589 1782 696 788) tightening of the ay wantin : al otal expenditures .......eseeeeees $2,865,682.50 $2,555,518.03 $5,209,740.58  $4,255,129.89 The equalization board must, counting 
k ; ieee Ne doe Sean aa i ae g g he money market, with call 7 jor aan tt , i 
‘otton receipts 92 3 56.9 27.7 7 38.5 2 2: io a a haw. AA aha ae : oe erence Sue neresenras allowance for delinquent taxes, figure how 
‘Electric CUPPORD. cess veces Fe 98.6 98:7 1007 101.5 100.7 1040 103.8 103.5 mone y. appr oaching 3 per cent, but late Yr} Excess of expenditures ..........sce0- $1,627,657.32 $1.935.442.85  $1,316,538.66 $1,596,283.03 | t} St t “. duri . rose 
F Pi 76 OTS : 3 95 5 39 1153 returning to 1 per cent. The coal market ———__—_- — ; ne State can raise during the present 
reight car loadings ....... . 766 79.0 9963 94.3 95.9 115.0 113.9 115.3 a aa € ‘ SUMMARY OF GEN is —- - fiscal y t 1 of $15.77 Thi 
Hog receipts .........s.00 535 542 562 9576 618 592 65.3 686 68.1 continues unfavorable, with stocks agere- O  RTROLK FR iscal year a total of $15,770,718. This is 
sLumber production ..... ae 55.6 °588 69.5 *75.4 818 101.5 1019 1022 gating over 3,000,000 tons. The institution otal general tf ae 3 UNDS sated, be sie an addition to any plan to make up the 
Petroleum production a 122.7 120.1 118.3 119.1 120.7 141.2 139.0 139.7/ of the French license regime on July 20 is. Total oon “tal faa receipts ........ $72,524.177.84  $75,079,793.00 $190,419,737.06 $199.209.260.32 , large deficit existing at present. 
Steel ingot production a 42.1 408 72.4 73.7 76.3 118.4 122.4 123.7 mereited to seni Bel a ee al special fund receipts ........ 1,238,025.18 620,075.18 3.893,201.92 2,658,846.86 Declining oil prices and production have 
Wheat receipts yaniiaike . 248.1 307.5 2553 303.5 375.8 171.6 390.0 470.5 expected to reduce Belgian coal exports by ‘ ——_—_—— -— ; : cS : aoe = 
WHOLESALE PRICES 600,000 tons annually. Mine owners an- TOtAL es eeee ee eeee sees eeeeeensenes $73,762,203.02 $75,699,868.18 $194,312,938.98 $201,868,107.18 — hone ep Stoes rag nin taxes 
Fisher's Index (1026=100) nounce that the present salary convention | potal gener aan Wan ae @ Sy —ernemewertenes —- and income and corporation license taxes 
All commodities’ (120) ...........esees 695 695 693 836 83.1 829 £72 976 985 will be broken on Sept. 1 and that miners Total onal fan eee ove: « Rees See 874,962.22 $557.947.206.76 $436,307.413.72 have fallen off in totals. 
Agricultural products (30) .. 59.0 59.3 69.0 868 85.4 34.8 103.5 104.4 105 6 must accept wage decreases. The coke S ceeeeee 2,865,682. 2,555,518.0 5,209,740.58  4,255,129.89 Though the income, inheritance and 
y 9 125. 72.5 71.8 81.7 9 936 936 94.3 ; ae ‘ot : ‘ . : ats ; ; ; : 
came clamewen .--.. ee ae 3 S48 fre 475 83 1290 1290 129.0 Market remains calm, but by-products are TOtAL ws ssesverreveresseerececeaees $241,591,404.81 $166,430,480.25 $563,156,947.34 $440,562.543.61 Corporation license tax laws have been 
Cotton, middling, New York ... 257 29.4 305 438 463 47.1 669 66.5 69.5| firm. ex chia. Of eapendituies HUME MOT AGT a strengthened by legislative act, the pres- 
Iron and steel composite ..... 75.0 75.0 75.0 79.7 799 79.9 882 884 88.6 Total iron and steel production in June PGA A cs sces teeeeee +, $167,829,201.79 $90,730.612.07 $368,844,008.36 $238,694,436.43 ent status of business does not promise 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City . 34.1 32.6 33.3 64.3 62.0 60.5 96.1 93.8 101.5 increased by 40,000 tons to 753,000 tons, TRUST FUNDS eae aa " = increased revenues for gencral fund pur- 
FINANCIAL but the situation continues weak, with | Receipts | poses. 
Bank debits outside New York City 83.0 96.1 77.8 102.9 1166 1008 133.9 144.3 137.4 “ : : ; ' on District of Columbia ................ $865,728.98 730.492.15 4 ™ | j ; ¥ 
Bank loans and discounts "4148 1161 115.9 1349 1353 1356 1356 1364 1365 further price declines. Government life Insurance fund’... Seer ean ke «— £730-402.15 1.00.000.02, $2,035,387.48|, While the income tax is expected to 
Bond prices 104.7 105.6 106.4 107.6 107.5 107.2 103.2 103.5 103.8 ° a Byres : : "594.328 88 tai7'sab 34 ‘oe iee 17 15,011,223.77| be much larger than usual, the law pro- 
SMITE. SANTOR 6.000 0i50s so.cceinn secese 110.8 117.0 118.7 108.4 111.1 115.0 90.4 1069 100.5 Brazil | I ss lc est 417,816.78 = :1,913,635.36 | vides three-fourths of the total shall go 
" 1 5 3 108.8 105 07.2 107.7 963 963 96.0 " a? : a i i 
Federal reserve CUS ins asses naan nss 105.6 108.3 108.8 105.8 107.2 107.7 96 96. Brazil.—Exchange continued to decline. Total $5,817,589.05  $6,.387,577.01 $16,972.938.97 $18,960,246.61 | re aid of common schools on a per capital 
“ . ~ + “nants 7 bs - —_—-—_ -—- — ee a aman Ss a 7" 
COI WINS. 6p6isvssccosesscscsccasa 34 364 364 606 56.5 485 169.7 206.1 2424 | the slight reaction on the thirteenth hav-| Expenditures 7 ke their — _ Satenes Seances 
Time money oe 3 343 343 75.2 80.0 80.0 202.9 202.9 197.1 ing been only temporarily. Coffee exports; Government life insurance fund— ow i elr og Pe sages school a 
Money in circulation ... 3 1004 99.1 92.1 920 913 984 982 97.6 have been normal and prices slighily Policy losses, etc $1,495,300.81 $1.486.428.22 5 ons by the amount o tate aid received. 
nee Poe deposits noe iat as 2 a ae pena ue 6 ae down. Import ordering ree are onnventments "4.549,620.63 3.438.005 = ree 2 ro bs ea 300 93 This would leave only a fourth of the 
Stoc prices .. . 7 28 96.9 202.9 206 292.3 2 7 2 a > . _— ROE Pace aa Veedc vind pcenenbeaeredint 4 7 Pog ‘aeee te 9,009,.60.55 | ; 2 . aes = 
Time deposits 156.6 157.6 163.1 162.3 162.2 148.2 147.8 148.0 poset due primarily to the unsatisfactory eee eats a ee en sa revenae Tapa qulbeees a 
. exchange situation OM es snc hesiscniciensied ones 7 5 5 : 7 A aes Fin 7 ees. 
*Revised. Relative to weekly average 1928-1950 per week shown. Relative to a computed < one $7,406,165 89 : $5 654.898 85 $16,581,956 75 $15,832,716.77 Back taxes offer some measure of re- 
normal taken as 100. | Canada Excess of receipts or credits .....ssee ; $732,678.16 eas ee lief, as well as plans of the State auditor 
Excess of expenditures ~ $390,982.22 — $3,127,529.84 : : 
Canada —A further seasonal decline has | — XI PEM SA RF CP Re eeeE este $1,668,596.84 seneeee vee nekuneee ‘ ceaneer to collect delinquent taxes never paid on 
° . Y N occurred in most manufacturing indus- Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the sury y ar . incomes. State officials expect the act of 
Exchange of Shares of Bank Stock |tries and the trade situation continues : Seeeewry Duly ane Inaeden the Treasury Department in opening to 
{dull with collections slow in most. re- ' State inspection Federal income tax books 


Held to Result in Taxable Income 


pepe aemcvccnaesssills 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


action in question resulted in effect in the 
issuance of a stock dividend to the tax- 
payer, then under the doctrine announced 
in Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189, no 
taxable income resulted. Income is a gain 
derived from capital, from labor, or from 
both combined. (‘(Stratton’s Independence 
v. Howbert, 231 U. S. 399), and includes 
profits gained through the sale or con- 
version of capital assets. Eisner v. Ma- 
comber, 252 U. S. 189. Income is, there- 


fore, not confined to cash. As said by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis in Marr v. United 
States, 268 U. S. 536: 


Identity Conclusive 

“The Government insists that identity 
of the business enterprise is not conclu- 
sive; that gain in value resulting from 
profits is taxable as income, not only 
when it is represented by an interest in 
a different business enterprise or property, 
but also when it is represented by an es- 
sentially different interest in the same 
business enterprise or property; that, in 
the case at bar, the gain actually made 
is represented by securities with essentially 
different characteristics in an essentially 
different corporation; and that, conse- 
quently, the additional value of the new 
securities, although they are still held by 
the Marrs, is income under the rule ap- 
plied in United States v. Phellis, 257 U. 
S. 156; Rockefeller v. United States, 257 
U. S. 176; and Cullinan v. Walker, 262 U. 
S. 134. In our opinion the Government 
is right.” 

If the interest of the taxpayer after the 
merger or consolidation was fundamentally 
and materially different from his interest 
prior thereto, then a taxable income re- 
sulted from the transaction. While the 
First National Bank in St. Louis continued 
under the -charter issued the Third Na- 
tional Bank, it was, in our opinion, a sub- 
stantially and fundamentally different in- 
stitution after the merger of these banks 
than it had theretofore been. The con- 
solidating banks, other than the Third 
National Bank, were left without property 
and without liabilities, both the property 
and the liabilities of these institutions hav- 
ing passed to the consolidated bank. 


Hence, the assets and liabilities of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis were vast- 
ly different from those of the Third Na- 
tional Bank. Its stockholders were a dif- 
ferent body, and the taxpayer held a 
different proportional interest in the con- 
solidated bank than he had held 
Third National. The liabilities of 
the business was different; the customers 
were different. This difference was not such 


as results from a stock dividend. Where a 
stock dividend issues, the enterprise re- 
the 
stockholders remain the same and in the 


mains the same. The mterests of 


the taxpayer's interest in the Third Na- 
tional Bank was 255/25,000ths of the stock, 
interest was 
his rela- 
approxi- 
mately 1 per cent in the Third National 
per cent 
Louis. 
resulted 
from the taking over by the First National 
of the assets 
and liabilities of the three consolidating 
whose 


but after consolidation his 
85,/25,000ths of the stock, so that 
tive interest was reduced from 


Bank to approximately 1/3 of 1 
in the First National Bank in St. 
Here, the distribution of stock 
Bank in St. Louis of all 
banks, including the one under 


charter it continued to exist. 


Exchanged Its Stock 


In this process of consolidation, 


the consolidating banks all their 


gave in exchange therefore its stock. But 


not only did the taxpayer, as a result of 
receive 340 
shares of stock in the consolidated bank, 
| but there was set apart $250,000 in a spe- 
cial trust fund for the stockholders of the 
the 
agreed excess of the value of the business 


the 


merger or consolidation, 


Third National Bank, representing 


| of that bank over the busi 





in the 
the 
stockholders were different; the volume of 


the 
First National Bank in St. Louis took from 
assets, 
including their accumulated surplus, and 


the other consolidating banks, and he was 
entitled to his interest in this special 
fund. 


While it is not claimed that any part 
of the tax assessed was on any sum re- 
ceived by the taxpayer out of this fund 
yet he had such interest as a result of the 
consolidation, and his interest in the con- 
sadlidated bank was not therefore the same 
as that formerly held by him. Confessedly. 
his interest in the $250,000 represented an 
, interest which he had had in the Third 
, National Bank, but which he did not have 
in the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
In other words, after the consolidation 
his interest’ represented a different in- 
| terest than that held by him prior thereto 
| We are of the view that the exchange in 
|the instant case was not in the nature 
| of a stock dividend. 


| It was held by the Supreme Court in 


Weiss v. Stearn, 265 U. S. 242, that the 
mere identity of an institution was not 
controlling, for in that case there wa 
an entire difference in corporate entity 


between the new and the old companies, 
but because the new company was merel 
a reorganization of the old company, it 
was held there was no realization of a 
taxable income by the exchange of shares 

Under the doctrine announced in Marr 
v. United States, 268 U. S. 536; United 
States v. Phellis, 257 U. S. 156; Rocke- 
feller v. United States, 257 U. S. 176 and 
Cullinan v. Walker, 262 U. S. 134, the gain 
realized by the taxpayer is taxable not 
only when it is represented by an interest 
in a different business enterprise or prop- 
erty, but also when it is represented by 
an essentially different interest in the 
same business enterprise or property, and 
the mere fact that the corporate existence 
of the Third National Bank was continued 
is not controlling. 

Represented by Shares 

The gain here sought to be taxed was 
represented by shares with essentially dil- 
ferent characteristics in an essentially dif- 
ferent corporation, and hence, the added 
value, although still held by the taxpayer, 
is taxable income. 


In determining that there resulted from 
this transaction and exchange of property 
a taxable gain to the taxpayer the Com- 
missioner followed the rule prescribed by 
section 202 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
supra, and, under the facts here disclosed 
was warranted in so doing. 

It follows that the decision of the lower 
court should be and is reversed and the 
cause is remanded for further proceeding: 
consistent herewith. 

MarTINEAU, District Judge, dissenting. 


‘ 





Montana ‘Blue Sky’ Law 
Is Enjoined by Court 


HELENA, Mont., Aug. 22.—A_ specially 
constituted three-judge Federal court sit- 
ting in the district court for the district 
of Montana, on Aug. 18 granted an in- 
junction against George P. Porter, State 
Auditor, enjoining him from enforcing 
the State “blue sky” law, to prevent In- 
vestors Syndicate, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
from Operating in the State. 

The syndicate sought the injunction 
after Mr. Porter had issued an order for- 
| bidding further sale of securities by the 
concern. Mr. Porter is ex-officio com- 
missioner of investments and insurance. 
The decision in the case was by District 
Judge Charles N. Pray; Circuit Judge 
William H. Sawtelle eoncurred; District 
Judge George M. Borquin dissented. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Aug. 19, and made public Aug. 22 
aggregated $8,688,000,000, or 3 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week and 24 per cent below the total 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $8,093,- 


the preceding week and $10,733,000,000 for 


ness of each of! the week ending Aug. 20 of last year. 


000,000, as compared with $7,902,000,000 for | 


porting centers. All lines of Prairie Prov- W ar Department Invites 
ince business are feeling the decline in . > ° 
agricultural buying power. Nova Scotia Bids on Porto Rico Issue | 
steel plants areoperating at from 50 to 55 | 
per cent of capacity with.the outlook mod-| ‘The direction of the Secretary of War | 
erately improved. Ontario canneries are 4nd under authority of the Government of 
preparing for a big year as the result of | Porto Rico, the Bureau of Insular Af- 
favorable crop prospects. A large paper fairs of the War Department invites bids 
mill at Saulte Sainte Marie has reopened | for $500,000 of bonds of the people of 
on full time. Newsprint production in Porto Rico, the proceeds of which are to 
July totaled 182,731 tons as compared , be devoted to the continuance of the con- 
with 193,271 tons in June and 216,978 tons | Struction of the works for development 
in July a year ago and use of the waters of the Toro Negro 
An agreement has been reached between 4nd Matrullas Rivers, Toro Negro hydro- 
the two transcontinental railroads and | electric project. 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen! These bonds are tax exempt. Bids will 
whereby the working hours of baggage- be opened at 2 o'clock p. m., Eastern 
men, brakemen, yardsmen and switchmen | Standard Time, Thursday, Sept. 3, 1931, 
will be reduced and a division made to at Room 3040, Munitions Building, Wash- 
provide work for some 2,000 unemployed. ington, D. C.—Issued by the Department | 
Wheat prices at Winnipeg maintained Of War. | 
@ comparatively even tone through the 
week and closed on Aug. 14 at 55%. cents 
for No. 1 northern. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment during the week estimated 1931 
crop conditions at 54 per cent of the long- 





Texas Morris Plan Banks’ 
Resources Are $3,635,707 





term average. The carryover of wheat 

in Canada, at the close of the crop year, Austin, Tex., Aug. 22. 

July 31 last, was 133,381,633 bushels. as The eleven Morris Plan banks operat- 

compared with 111,094,912 bushels in 1930. ing in the State of Texas had tctal re- 
July foreign trade figures indicate de- sources of $3,635,707.03 on June 30, 1931, 

clines of approximately 7 per cent from | according to the consolidated statement 

June with imports valued at $48,400,844 of condition prepared by Bank Commis- 

and exports valued at $50,670,578. The sion, James Shaw from the reports re- 

import valuation is the lowest recorded turned to his call as of that date. 

since April, 1922, but exports, while low, Loans and discounts, on personal or col- 





are substantially in advance of the valua- 
tions for some earlier months of this 
year. 


lateral security totalled $3,251,038.43. 
vestment certificates wer 
an amount of $2,201,591.01 


In- 
outstanding in 


Preliminary and incomplete returns of 
the June census give Toronto a popula- 
tion of 627,582, Winnipeg, 217,587 and 


Vancouver, 245,307 





Slump Felt in Kansas 
By Building Societies 


Mexico 
Mexico.—Business in all lines is inactive 
with import trade virtually at a standstill. PDecrease in Assets Ascribed to 


Sales generally are being restricted to a 3 = 

cash basis owing to the uncertainty of Industrial Unemployment 
future exchange rate The exchange sit- ? 
uation is quiet, dollars selling on Aug. 13 


3 Topeka, Kans., Aug. 22. 
at 3.30 pesos. 


Total resources of the 151 building and 
loan associations in Kansas at the close 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1931, were. re- 
ported as $130,371,961, according to Super- 
visor W. M. Price, of the State Building 
and Loan Department. This compares to 


United kingdom 
United Kingdom Figures 
stated in Parliament show that the total 
yield of direct taxation for the financial 
year 1930-31 was nearly five times as great total resources of $133,160,965 at the end 
as the revenue from such taxation in the of the 1930 fiscal year, or a loss of $2,798,- 
financial year 1913-14. ‘The respective | 004. 
amounts were given at £462,761,000 and Supervisor Price explains the decrease 
£93,814,000. The proportion of direct taxa- by pointing to the lack of employment 
tion to total tax revenue increased from in the industrial centers. Associations in 
57.5 per cent in 1913-14 to 65.8 per cent agricultural communities did not show as 
in 1930-31. much shrinkage as those in larger cities, 
The national accounts for the first) he said. 
quarter of the current financial year show “Part of the shrinkage is accounted for 
a deficit of £88,134,009, compared with aj by the figures of the four associations now 
deficit of £81,407,000 for the first quarter,in process of liquidation,” continued 
| of the previous year, according to a report Supervisor Price. “Most of the associa- 


recently 


| from Trade Commissioner ‘Townsend. tions are pursuing a conservative course 
| Revenue, including the self-balancing an have revised their expense accounts, 
items, declined by £7,72 


9,000 to a total of |and this item shows a marked improve- | 
£145,588,000; while expenditures, including | ment. 


self-balancing items and sinking fund “The report shows a total membership | 
payments, totaled £233,722,000, or £1,001,000 | of 210,283 at the close of business June 30, 
less than JAst year. 1930, and a total of 206,899 members on 

The budgetary the same date, 1931, This shows a de- 





results for the first 


quarter are not, of course, a fair indica- crease of less than 4,000 members, ac-'! 
tion of what the final results for the counted for by a great many withdrawals 
year may be; but for sgme items they necessary because of unemployment con- 
do indicate the trend of current events’ ditions. Members need their savings to 


when compared with the figures for the 
previous year. For the first quarter of 
the current year, all items of tax revenue, 
except surtax, show a decrease from the 
previous year. Income tax receipts are 
less by £2,271,000, while surtax, which in- 
cludes arrears of supertax, has increased 
by £1,150,000. The budget estimates for 
the year provided for an increase of over 
£4,000,000 in surtax, and of nearly £2,000,- 
000 in income tax. The increase in reve- ° e 
nue from,the latter source, however, is to As Anthracite Declines | 
be attwWG+d by certain additional pay- | 
|ments, estimated at £10,000,000, which will) The total production of soft coal dur- 
not be due until the last quarter of the ing the week ended Aug. 15, including | 
year. lignite and coal coked at the mines, is| 
(The survey of trade conditions in estimated at 6,972,000 net tons. Compared | 
countries of the Orient will be printed |Wwith the output in the preceding week, | 
in the issue of Aug. 25.) this shows an increase of 170,000 tons, or | 
: as 2.5 per cent. Production during the week | 
in 1930 corresponding with that of Aug. 
15 amounted to 8,171,000 tons. 
The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the | 
week ended Aug. 15 is estimated at 771,- 


tide them over periods when they are not 
earning.” 

Mr. Price predigted that with due 
vigilance by officers and directors of the 
building and loan associations a decided 
improvement will be shown at the close 
of business on Dec. 31, 1931. 





Soft Coal Output Gains 


Chemical Trade Declines 
The United States foreign trade in 


chemicals and allied products continued 
the downward trend evident the last year 


with exports of $68,368,000 for the first 000 net tons. Compared with the output | 
six months of 1931, nearly $3,000,000 in the preceding week, this shows a de- 
greater than imports during the same | crease of 25,000 tons, or 3.1 per cent. Pro- | 


period. This is the first time that the bal- duction during the week in 1930 corre- | 


ance of chemical trade was in favor of the sponding with that of Aug. 15 amounted 


to 1,118,000 tons.—I/ssued by the Depart- 
iment of Commerce, 


United States. 
merce.) 


(Department of Com- 








furnished in response to the official call 


may bring in large sums owing to the 
State from previous years. 

The equalization board itself can in- 
crease the ad valorem tax income by rais- 
ing the valuations in the permanent as- 
sessment figures of public service cor- 
porations and could make a gencral in- 
crease for the counfies. 

‘ With large parts of the gross produc- 
tion and income taxes going to aid com- 
mon schools and with all the .gasoline 
tax collections going for State or county 
highway construction and maintenance, 
there are few large tax sources except ad 
| valorem available for the general expense 
of the State government. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





As of Aug. 22 


New York, Aug. 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






















Austria (schilling) ..........eesee. 14.0410 |, Reearding the present deficit, proposals 

OMNI CURIBE) 6 occ cc cecscscaenes 13.9415 | have been made by State officials but not 

Bulgaria (lev) . fe Bara re be 7189 | considered seriously as yet of a funding 

Geechoslovakia (krone) ...... ,2°9628 | bond issue to take up the deficit by pay- 

ee ane erespecenaseens anf soa ing off the nonpayable warrants drawing 

Finland (markka) .............. 2.5147 |6 per cent interest. Interest payments of 

France (frane ) mseseeeeeeses 3.9200 | the State now average nearly $1,000 a day 

yermany (reichsmark) .. 23.6956 | on these no , 7 ¢ 

Greece (drachma) .. 1.2938 - npayable Warranne. 

Holland (guilder) 40.: " eer 

Hungary (pengo) 17 ‘ . 

AE orcs e reer. 5 Status of State Banks 

SO GUUINED oc aciccceccececens 26.73% I I R ~ 

Poland (zloty) ..... 11.1950 1e Ss Ss 

Portugal (escudo) .......... 4.4225 n t . e erve Sys tem 

Roumania (leu) .......0++6. 5937 | ae 

Spain (peseta) ............. 8 R481 Changes in the status of State banks 

Sweden (krona) ............ 26.7530 | for the week ended Aug. 21 have just 

Switzerland (franc) 19.4541 | been announced by the Federal Reserve 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7672 Board as follows: 

China (Chefoo tael) 30.3541 Cc hr Brees i 

, y 29.92 pr 

oie Cea aeni tae) = aan Midwood Trust Co., Brooklyn, $1,000 000; 

China (Tientain tael) 30 8125 Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, $1.000,- 

China (Hongkong dollar) ....... 23 6071 oly onsolidated unger charter and title of 

China (Mexican dollar) .,..... . 21.2500 cash 

China (Tientsin or Peiyafig dollar). 21.5000 ‘ aaa ‘ : 

China (Yuan dollar) staece 210088 Tela cae eee & Savings Bank, 

¢ ; : 400,000. 

India (rupee) ......++++- 9441 Union Savings & Trust Co., Warren, Ohio 

Japan (yen) neers aeons eees 3621 | $550,000 ) ‘ , 

Singapore (S.8S.) (dollar) 0000 “— = 

Severe (motiayvs |... cs... 6792 oak acenons State Bank, Big Rapids, Mich., 

CU MOOD) sec ccarbes tenets ee | mos ~ . 

et Taese) ee Raee "5150 gh 2OP es State Savings Bank, Britton, Mich., 

Newfoundland (dollar) ......sse++8 4393 1% Absorption of nonmembers: 

Bresil (milreis)” Pee eran skanners 6 aan American Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va., 

aTaz f bp $3,500,000, absorbed Richmond Trust Co, 

Chile (peso) .....0..- 0792 $500,000 . 
7 > 3.6833 ven 

Uruguay (peso) seseeees aa an Alpena Trust & Savings Bank, Alpena, Mich., 





Colombia (peso) 


$400,000, absorbed Montmorency County Save 
ings Bank, Hillman, Mich., $20,000 

Fidelity State Bank, Aurora, Nebr 
absorbed Giltner State Bank, Giltner, 
$25,000 


Permission granted to exercise trust powers: 


$50.900, 


Banks in Louisiana Noo 


Said to Be Stronger 


anne National Bank & Trust Co., New 
an ensington, Pa., limited powers 
Baton Rouce, La., Aug. 22. Florida National Bank & Trust Co. in 


The reports of all State banks, savings 
banks and trust companies, of Louisiana, | 


Miami, Fla.,*full powers. 


Advisory Loan Committee 
To Aid Farmers Disbands 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


total number of individual loans, (A) 
‘number of corporations benefited, (B) and 
the amounts loaned. (B): 


of the State Banking Department for a; 
report of condition as of June 30, 1931, in 
accordance with statutory provisions, in- 
dicate that the banks, as a whole, are 
maintaining their usual strong position, 
according to J. S. Brock, Bank Commis- 










sioner. Despite the widespread — p Be 
and industrial depression, Mr. Broc Cc 
stated, banking conditions in Louisiana | {)jbama - 7 2 eee 
appear well in hand. Georgia 257 1 42,999.99 
The following additional information paeee 2 i 12,000.68 
was made available: : 000. 
The combined cash and secondary re-|jovvigna 700°7°" 8 | foe 
serve position of the bafiks shows addi-| Mississippi .............. 10 1 8'500.00 
tional strength. The reserve in cash and | Missourl! ........ssseeeees 29 2 42,500.00 
due from other banks is approximately SOR PROe teens . a 3 65,000.00 
thirty-three per centum (33 per cent) of! Nortn Carolina. -e + 
demand obligations. This is thirteen per | North Dakota . 28 «2 31,330.00 
cent (13 per cent) above legal requirement. | Oklahoma .... 8 2 30,000.00 
The banks have in excess of $10,000,000 eae ss seneees “ : 13. 
more invested in bonds, stocks, and se-| south ii ae ee 7 2 26 500.00 
curities than at this time last year. Tennessee ......... 7 3 67,500.00 
Total resources on June 30, 1931, were Texas i 60 8 315,550.00 
$372,516,361.90, and the number of sav-| Washington . * ; yn 4 
ings depositors including holders of time Penn ts sSRSeeeeeastes ___ a — 
certificates of deposit was 406,834. 788 48 $1,327,440.82 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the. provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


a American Union Bank 


heretofore conducting business in the Borough of Manhattan, City and State of 
New York to present said claims to.me and to make proper proof thereof at 
$40 Eighth Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, the main office 
of said bank, 


on or before the 17th day of September, 1931, the last day 
for presenting such claims being the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 18th day df August, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


perintendent of Banks of the State of New York in charge ef the 
o : - American Union Bank in Liquidation. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Eftect of Home Rule Doctrine 


on Local Governments + + 





Tendency of Theory to Stand in Way of Ade- 
quate State Supervision of Certain Municipal 
Activities Discussed by Specialist 





By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Dirtctor, Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and Expenditures, 
State of New Jersey 


called the defects of expenditure planning. 

I turn now to the defects of expenditure 
control. Of course, if ‘there are no plans 
there can be no execution of them. But 
there is operation of a sort, planless and 
aimless as it may often appear to be. The 
defects of expenditure control relate to the 
operating side rather than to the planning 
side. 


le A PREVIOUS article I discussed what I 


+ + 


One serious shortcoming in this direction 
is in the inadequacy of budgeting, borrowing 
and accounting control. New Jersey has leg- 
islation covering all of these subjects, but it 
was enacted 15 years ago and its original de- 
fects have been so magnified by subsequent 
legislative tinkering as to render it very 
largely useless for control purposes. 

The bond act set a limit of 7 per cent of 
the three-year average assessed value of real 
property for municipal general improvement 
debt. So many exceptions were afterwards 
authorized for debt which need not be 
charged to this limit that a municipality 
could show a statement of debt condition 
with the restricted debt safely within the 7 
per cent limit, although the total debt less 
sinking funds would be far above this ratio. 

In 1928 one community had an actual debt 
ratio of 90.6 per cent, another 86.1 per cent 
of the average assessed value. Fifteen mu- 
nicipalities had a ratio of net debt to as- 
sessed value ranging from 43 per cent to 90.6 
per cent, yet in all but two cases their debt 
statements showed them to be safely within 
the statutory debt limit of 7 per cent. 

My second illustration relates to the item 
of surplus revenue, which the New Jersey 
budget act requires shall be appropriated in 
the next annual budget before it is available. 
The law permits the full amount of the tax 
levy to be budgeted and appropriated, re- 
gardless of the amount of taxes that will be- 
come delinquent. The expenditure of the 
entire appropriation total is then supported 
by borrowing against the unpaid taxes. Con- 
sequently there may be a budget or statu- 
tory surplus revenue carried forward, when 
in reality, by reason of defaulted taxes, there 
has been an increase in the floating debt 
and the cash deficit. In a forthcoming re- 
port on local financial administration, we 
have estimated that the New Jersey munici- 
palities are carrying more than $15,000,000 of 
so-called surplus revenue which represents 
dead assets and that the governing bodies 
appropriated, in the budgets for 1931, not less 
than $5,800,000 of this surplus which will be 
realized by borrowing. The aggregate cash 
deficit as of Dec. 31, 1928, was about $57,000,- 
000. In only a few places is there a regular 
write-off of dead assets and fictitious surplus 
revenue which sound management requires 
and which corresponds to the actual facts. 

+ + 

The control and supervision which condi- 
tions like these appear to demand must be 
exercised by the State, but after giving due 
credit in New Jersey to the work of the State 
Department of Municipal Accounts, this con- 
trol is still far from satisfactory. 

A few aspects of local administration may 
be regarded as receiving a fairly adequate 


wer’ 








Noise as Possible 


Cause of 
Crime 


By 
James Flexner 
Executive Secretary, Noise 
Abatement Commission, 
City of New York 


VERY day we pick up the newspapers to 
read of sensational crimes. A  shop- 
keeper is standing at his counter when 

a pair of nice looking young men come in 
and ask him for something that is on the 
shelf behind him. When the shopkeeper 
turns his back, one of the young men pulls 
a gun and commands him to “stick ’em up.” 
If he shows fight, there is a tussle and some- 
times the sound of shots. 

Then police sirens are heard in the streets, 
detectives and reporters gather at the scene 
of‘the crime and the wheels of justice begin 
to grind. Finally, the criminals are caught. 

The boys go to court, are convicted and 
spend long years in prison if they escape the 
chair. In any case, their lives are finished. 
This sad story is told over and over again 
on the streets of New York City. There was 
a time when the prevention of crime was 
thought of in terms of punishment; heavy 
sentences would, it was thought, frighten 
future criminals into being good. But unfor- 
tunately, this did not work. It was found 
that there was something in the young boys 
who went wrong which kept them from being 
good; which made them go ahead and take 
the risk despite of everything so that they, 
too, committed crimes and the prisons be- 
came more and more crowded. 

So a new theory of crime prevention was 
developed. Expert psychologists and social 
workers began to study what it was in a boy 
that made him a criminal despite of every- 
thing. 

Every possible cause of crime is being 
studied in this city. None is so small that 
it may be overlooked with safety. All must 
be removed. It has been found that crim- 
inals have been made by prohibition, by mal- 
adjustments in school and by bad street 
companions. And the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission has added to the findings of other 
scientists the fact that the noise of the clam- 
orous city creates a fear psychology that 
makes for crime. 

I am not contending that noise makes 
criminals. But I do insist that a boy who 
has lived all his life under the shadow of a 
rumbling and howling elevated, who has had 
clamorous trucks and radio loudspeakers as 
his perpetual childhood companions, who 
could not imagine what real silence means; 
I do contend that such a boy is more likely 
to be a criminal because of the noise that 
has bombarded his ear drums ever since he 
was born. 


=r 


State supervision, but in general the situa- 
tion is quite unsatisfactory. Worse still, there 
appears to be no adequate recognition of the 
extremely close interrelationship between 
State and local administration in any of the 
plans for State reorganization, The State 
reorganizers, from Governor Lowden in Illi- 
nois to the Abbell Committee in New Jersey, 
have apparently proceeded on the assump- 
tion that there is a sharp and clear division 
between State administration and local ad- 
ministration. 

One community after another makes the 
most ghastly mistakes in planning, zoning, 
borrowing, assessing, and the State either 
takes no notice, or the Legislature enacts 
validating legislation to cover up such of the 
consequences as can thus be buried. The 
terrific penalties of such mistakes, which 
adequate supervisory contact with the ap- 
propriate’ State agency would usually have 
avoided, are borne by property owners and 
other classes of local taxpayers for many 
long years afterward. 


+ + 
State supervision is accepted in some fields, 
because it is now an old, established custom, 
while it is rejected in other fields, simply be- 
cause the idea is new or possibly disturbing 
to some interest or other. Education shows 
the highest development here, with health, 
sanitation and some aspects of financial ad- 
ministration midway, while such matters as 
protection, both police and fire, and street 
planning and construction have thus far gen- 
erally resisted State supervision. Unfortu- 
nately the viewpoint, both of State supervi- 
sion and of State aid, heretofore, has been 
that of promoting rather than of preventing 

or controlling expenditure. 


Much of the resistance to the reforms that 
are necessary to greater economy and effi- 
ciency in local government centers around 
the slogan of home rule. Regional organiza- 
tion is opposed as a violation of the home 
rule privilege. A proposed consolidation or 
disorganization of surplus municipalities 
meets the same opposition, as does any effort 
to consider functional reallocation or an ex- 
tension of central supervisory contacts. 

In fact, however, this slogan, with its ap- 
peal to a traditional beliéf in the vitality and 
efficacy of small local units, has become a 
serious obstacle to the efficient functioning 
of both central and local organizations 
through its lack of discrimination and dis- 
cernment. A misguided effort to preserve for 
local authority the things which are truly 
local has led to a blind opposition to all 
changes, even when the whole logic of the 
case demands a change. 

It is this exaggeration of the doctrine 
which I here condemn. I am quite as willing 
as anyone could be to leave to local jurisdic- 
tion and control the matters which are 
purely local. I insist, however, that there is 
some need for a redetermination of the 
things which belong to the purely local cate- 
gory, in view of the great changes which 
have come since the sphere of local govern- 
ment was first worked out. 


+ + 

To illustrate: In the days when there was 
only-one urban community in a river valley, 
water supply and sewage disposal were local 
affairs. The water was taken out upstream 
and the sewage was discharged downstream. 
After there have been 20 cities and towns 
built up in that valley, neither water supply 
nor sewage disposal are longer purely local 
affairs. They have become in part inter- 
municipal, metropolitan, regional problems. 
Each city may still handle for itself the 
question of delivering pure water to its 
houses and removing the sewage wastes 
therefrom; but the broader questions of ade- 
quate water supply for all, and ‘of trunk line 
sewage facilities for all, are no longer purely 
local matters, in the sense that each munici- 
pality is as free to make its own arrange- 
ments as was the case when there was only 
one town in the valley. 

A similar argument can be made in the 
case of many other services. It is not at all 
a question of how many functions the little 
municipality shall perform, or whether it 
shall always have those which it once exer- 
cised. Rather it is a qualitative matter. 
What kind of function can best be per- 
formed by a little municipality, hemmed in 
on all sides by other little municipalities, all 
of which together comprise a metropolitan 
region? 

This insistence upon home rule, without 
discrimination or discernment of the more 
fundamental issues involved, tends to per- 
petuate the costly overlap and duplication of 
jurisdictions and agencies; it tends to defeat 
the development of adequate service and cost 
standards and a proper degree of central 
supervisory contact; it opposes and inter- 
feres with all efforts at reorganization and 
readjustment of administrative areas to cor- 
respond with the scope of the administrative 
problems involved; and it forces the resort 
to clumsy, expensive makeshift expedients 
when some action becomes imperative. 

It may be suspected that the people as a 
whole are not greatly concerned, and that 
the real seat of the opposition to a revalua- 
tion of the sphere of truly local affairs is to 
be found among the local officials and em- 
ployes who see their offices and jobs endan- 
gered by any readjustments looking toward 
greater efficiency and economy. These offi- 
cers are often associated together under some 
such title as a “League of Municipalities,” 
although a more accurate title would be 
“League of the Officers and Employes of 
Municipalities.” 

+ 


Many of these officers and employes owe 
their temporary prominence in public life to 
the fact that there is such a large number of 
municipalities and therefore so great a sup- 
ply of such offices. This group of officers 
and employes cannot be expected to display 
great enthusiasm for any proposals which 
may involve their effacement. The home rule 
issue, aS is now defined in New Jersey and 
elsewhere, is essentially a struggle between 
those who are benefiting, through offices and 
jobs, from the existing local chaos, and those 
who are bearing the burden of the resulting 
inefficient structure and procedure. Once 
this issue is clearly perceived, there should 
be no doubt over the outcome, 








modity industries. 


HE work of the Bureau of Chemistry 
T and Soils on sugar has consisted of 

research on problems of primarily 
chemical or chemical-technological na- 
ture relating to production and utiliza- 
tion of sugar-producing plants. Although 
one Speaks of a sugar factory, sugar is 
not really manufactured in the sense 
that the process involves a transforma- 
tion of materials. The process of so- 
called sugar manufacture is one of ex- 
traction of sugar from the plant juice by 
crystallization, preceded and followed by 
purification methods for the purpose of 
removing nonsugar impurities to as 
great an extent as possible. 


+ + 


These nonsugar impurities are natural 
constituents of the juice. Certain of 
these nonsugar substances m particular 
have a detrimental effect on the per- 
centage yield of sugar obtained from the 
juice and on the quality of the sugar. 
In producing raw sugar directly from 
the juice of sugar cane the juice is first 
heated and ordinary hydrated lime is 
then added, causing a flocculation and 
precipitation of a considerable quantity 
of impurities. This procedure, which is 
termed “clarification,” has been in use 
practically since the beginning of the 
cane-sugar industry. 

The process, however, has been used 
in a rule-of-thumb manner and the re- 
sults obtained have been frequently er- 
ratic and variable. This is natural, since 
almost nothing has been known regard- 
ing the principles upon which the proc- 
ess is based. Knowledge of the nature 
of this clarification process was confined 
largely to recognition of the fact that an 
important element is the precipitation 
of phosphate of lime by reaction be- 
tween the lime added and the phosphate 
present in the juice. 

+ + 

The various factors involved in the 
clarification of a sugar-plant juice, such 
as sugar-cane juice or sugar-beet juice, 
have now been more fully elucidated as 
the result of recent investigations by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. The 
heating of cane juice and addition of 
ordinary hydrated lime, involving the 
precipitation of phosphate of lime and 
the coagulation of albuminous constit- 
uents by the action of heat, were found 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HOW FEDERAL CHEMISTS 
AID SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Scope of Investigations Carried On by Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils Outlined 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with sugar. 


By H. S. PAINE 
Chemist In Charge, Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture 


to cause the removal of certain colloidal 
substances and particles of suspended 
material in the juice. These colloidal 
substances, which are of a gummy na- 
ture, as distinguished from crystalline 
substances, are especially objectionable 
in the process of purification of sugar 
by crystallization. The reaction of the 
juice, that is, the degree of acidity or 
alkalinity, was also found to be of par- 
ticular importance. 

Once the nature of the process of 
juice clarification was better understood, 
it became possible to institute improved 
methods of control. By using a record- 
ing-control potentiometer which meas- 
ures and visually records the reaction of 
the juice, means were devised for auto- 
matically controlling the addition of 
lime. Much valuable information was 
gained regarding the conditions which 
cause heretofore unexplained and ap- 
parently eccentric variations. It was ap- 
parent that different lots of cane juice 
may vary considerably from a clarifica- 
tion standpoint, and it became possible 
to adjust intelligently the proportion of 
lime to meet the peculiar requirements 
of the juices from various lots of sugar 
cane. ‘ 


_ > 
T HAS been known, for instance, that 
the juice of sugar cane grown on cer- 
tain soils was “refractory” and difficult 
to clarify. This refractory condition was 
in some cases due to deficiency of phos- 
phate in the juice, which, in turn, was 
caused by deficiency or nonavailability 
of the phosphate in the soil. This con- 
dition could be corrected either by suit- 
able modification of the fertilizer used 
or by adding phosphate to the juice 
shortly after it was expressed from the 

sugar cane by the mills. 

In other cases the refractory condition 
was found to be due to an unusual quan- 
tity of colloidal substances in the juice. 
This condition may be caused by factors 
such as temperature or excessive mois- 
ture, which prolong the growth of the 
cane and retard maturity. In brief, the 
process of clarifying sugar-cane juice as 
an essential step in purification prior to 
crystallization of sugar has now become 
a matter of much more exact knowledge 
and control, with resultant benefit from 
the standpoint of yield and quality of 
the sugar. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
25, Mr. Paine will continue his discussion of the research of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils on problems relating to production and utilization of sugar- 








Controlling Whooping Cough 
Prevalence of Disease Among Young Children 


By DR. W. C. VAN WORMER 
State District Health Superintendent, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


O SAY that Summer ushers in the season 
' of most abundant healthfulness is no 

exaggeration. The crisp frosty days of 
early Autumn stimulate and make us feel 
good, but the sickness rate begins to rise 
about that time of year. In midwinter the 
inclement weather drives us indoors where 
close contact and poor ventilation contribute 
to much sickness and heavy mortality. 
Springtime brings with it a zest for the great 
out of doors, but measles and pneumonia 
usually reach peak prevalence at that season. 
Influenza, grippe and colds are most wide- 
spread in the Spring. 

Thus, the good old Summer time is the 
healthiest of all seasons in Illinois. Chronic 
diseases seem to be less exacting. This is 
indicated by the death rate which reaches 
the low point of the year. Epidemic and 
contagious infections in general appear to be 
off for a holiday. This is indicated by the 
fact that case reports are at a minimum. 
Whooping cough is a strange exception to 
this rule. Nearly always the prevalence of 
whooping cough in Illinois is greater in the 
Summer than in any other season of the 
year. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-one is no ex- 
ception to the peculiar whooping cough rule. 
July and August have brought the¥highest 
prevalence rate so far experienced this year. 
Right now about 250 fresh cases are reported 
weekly in Illinois. Considerably more than 
1.000 cases were recorded in July. These re- 
ports represent a widespread prevalence 
throughout the State. 

Whooping cough is characterized by sev- 
eral other strange and somewhat inexplica- 
ble features. It attacks girls more often than 
it attacks boys. It occurs more frequently 
on the farms and in small communities than 
it does in the larger cities. The chief source 
of infection is a person who has the disease. 
From a practical standpoint there are no 
carriers of whooping cough except ambula- 
tory cases. 

Probably the strangest feature of all is 
that nobody ever seems to be alarmed or 
especially concerned about whooping cough. 
To merely name smallpox makes _ people 
shudder. People tremble at the thought of 
leprosy. An outbreak of diphtheria strikes 
terror into the hearts of many parents. In 
this country whooping cough is far more 
deadly than any of these diseases except 
diphtheria. Neither measies, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, meningitis or infantile paraly- 
sis Cause as much mortality as does whooping 
cough. Indeed, whooping cough has cost the 
Siate of [llinois 1,000 more lives during the 
last decade than any one of the other dis- 
eases named. 

Another very interesting and useful bit of 
knowledge about whooping cough is that it 


rarely proves fatal to children over five years 
old. By far the greatest number of fatalities 
are among babies less than two years old. 
The period from six months to two years of 
age is the great danger period in respect to 
whooping cough. 

/ When a child gets whooping cough there 
is one rather definitely established fact. 
That child has been close to somebody else 
who had the disease. Rarely is whooping 
cough spread by anybody except a patient. 
Protection, therefore, depends mainly upon 
keeping sick people away from healthy chil- 
dren, especially babies. ce 

_After a patient begins to “whoop” the 
time to protect the baby is already past. 
Whooping cough begins with what is called 
the catarrhal stage. That stage lasts from 
3 to 14 days. This is the period of greatest 
mischief. The susceptible child who comes 
near a person in the catarrhal stage of 
whooping cough is almost certain to get the 
disease. Escape is rare. While in the whoop- 
ing stage, the patient can spread the disease 
easily. The most dangerous period, however, 
is from the time when the first symptoms 
appear until the “whoop” begins. 

The most dangerous of all sources of 
whooping cough is the mild case. It may be 
regarded as a simple cold. The patient may 
be allowed unrestricted liberty. Thus he en- 
dangers every susceptible person with whom 
he comes into contact. Children with Sum- 
mer colds must therefore be regarded with 
suspicion. 

The control of whooping cough is,a job 
primarily of the mothers and fathers of 
young children. They are the people who 
are most interested. Upon them falls the 
duty of keeping sick people away from the 
babies. A cold, a runny nose, a cough, a 
sneeze and watery eyes should be regarded 
by them with equal concern. The babies 
should be kept away from people with any of 
these symptoms. 

The baby who enjoys the privilege of 
blowing out the light from two birthday can- 
dles has already lived beyond the most, dan- 
gerous whooping cough period. The child 
who hay“y7wn out three candles on its birth- 
day cake is out of “no man’s land” in the 
realm of whooping cough. 

The child who is sick with whooping 
cough needs medical care. It is not neces- 
sary to keep the child shut up in an isolated 
room, however. It may be bad practice to 
keep the child in the house. The reason is 
illustrated by a story from a New York phy- 
sician. 

In the gas plant region of that city the 
belief prevailed that odors from the plant 
were good for whooping cough. This doctor 
encouraged his patients in that superstition. 
He said that the fresh air which the patients 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 1923-1929: 
“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 
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Control of Predatory Animals 
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Director of Activity Shows How Efforts of 
State and Federal Governments Have Aided 
Poultry and Livestock Industries 





By CHARLES G. POOLE ® 


In Charge of Predatory Animal Control, State of California 


HE control of predatory animals along 

intensive systematic lines has been car- 

ried on in California for 10 years under 
cooperative agreement between the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Biological Survey and the Department of 
Agriculture of the State of California. 

The Chief of the Division of Plant Quar- 
antine and Pest Control of the last-named 
agency has been the medium of direct con- 
tact, being responsible for the State’s inter- 
ests in the matter of funds and efficient and 
satisfactory administration. 


+ + 

The cooperative agreement provided that 
the Biological Survey would assume the di- 
rect leadership of field operations and the 
direction of hunters and trappers employed 
in @ontrol work. This system has been car- 
ried out with the leader of predatory animal 
control submitting reports of all activities to 
the State Department of Agriculture as well 
as to the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey. The closest cooperation has been 
maintained throughout the 10-year period 
with great harmony existing at all times. 

Starting on &@ small scale the work was 
confined to three or four counties during the 
first year. These counties included Nevada, 
Humboldt, Siskiyou and San Bernardino. A 
few small demonstrations were held to estab- 
lish cooperation with those counties in need 
of predatory animal control work. 

Considerable opposition was experienced 
for some time, to the new order of things 
since the system was unknown and untried 
in the State and, as is often the case, any 
divergence from a stereotyped procedure is 
looked upon with suspicion. 

It was quite generally the belief that this 
new system was an impracticable one and 
that the things claimed for it could not be 
done. This stand was primarily based upon 
the fact that the older order of things proved 
to be without avail and stockmen were thor- 
oughly discouraged and felt certain that they 
were whipped and could conceive of nothing 
that would be more effective than the anti- 
quated methods which they had used for 
years. . 

Coyotes had taken the ranges and in many 
localities had driven small stock owners out 
of business. The large owners had come to 
the point where they accepted their annual 
loss from marauding predators as a part of 
the liabilities of the business. 

These losses mounted higher as time went 
on and it was stated that in many instances 
the loss among sheep ran as high as 20 per 
cent. Large areas of potentially valuable 
grazing land were rendered untenable be- 
cause of the predatory animal population. 

This condition worked a severe economic 
hardship, not only upon the landowners, but 
upon the counties and even the State, 
through loss of taxes, etc. Livestock was not 
the only thing to suffer from the activities 
of predatory animals. Game animals and 
birds were being depleted in numbers on a 
great many areas and to a lesser extent cer- 
tain fruit crops suffered materially, especially 
from coyote depredations. 
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The results of systematic work and the use 
of modern methods demonstrated to the 
counties that a job which seemed to them 
impossible of accomplishment was entirely 
feasible and practicable. It was not long be- 
fore the results obtained in pioneering coun- 
ties were well advertised over the State. 

The result was that today practically all 
counties where stock and poultry raising are 
major industries are cooperating and these 
industries are once more in a satisfactory 
condition so far as this particular matter is 
concerned. 

In some counties there has been an in- 
crease in sheep population of from 100 to 200 
per cent. In securing these results the policy 
has been and will continue to be one of con- 
trol only and not totally to eradicate all 
predators. It is possible to reduce them so 
that they will constitute only a very small 
liability to the economic welfare of the State. 
To eradicate entirely any species of wild life, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, is un- 
thinkable and does not enter into our plans 
as nearly all of these predators have some 
redeeming characteristics. 

Vast areas of the State are well populated 
with various species of carnivorous animals 
which may be considered potential menaces 
but because of environment and general eco- 
homic conditions are usually harmless to 
livesteck and only follow out a well-defined 
law of nature in their activities among game, 
which tends to keep all species reduced to 
normal. Such areas are undisturbed by the 
control forces. 

+ + 

The estimated losses in the aggregate from 
predatory animals now aresless than 1 per 
cent as against 10 to 20 per cent average loss 
10 years ago. It is difficult even to approxi- 
mate these percentages at time, since there 
seems to be a tendency to overestimate losses. 

In addition to the large reductions in mor- 
tality among sheep an important point to be 
considered is the very material reduction in 
overhead expenses, due to the stock being 
turned loose upon the ranges without one or 
more men to guard them from marauding 
predators. Other factors of similar character 
enter into the conclusion as to the results. 

At the beginning of this 10-year period, 
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got in going to and from the gas plant did 
them good and the odor was rather harmless. 
Had he ridiculed the superstition and pre- 
scribed fresh air, his patients would have 
rebelled. 

The quarantine rules of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health in Illinois do not re- 
quire whooping cough patients to stay in the 
house. These rules require patients to stay 
on their own premises for two weeks after 
the “whoop” begins. Afterwards they can go 
for automobile rides if they stay away from 
all other children. Under no circumstances 
do the rules allow whooping cough patients 
to associate with children. 

As a warning to others a sign must be 
tacked upon the house where whooping 
cough is discovered. This sign must remain 
for two weeks after the “whoop” begins. 
Then the sign comes down if the patient 
agrees to wear a whooping cough arm band 
as a warning to others. He must agree like- 
wise to stay away from children. 





the antelope and mule deer herds in the 
north and northwestern parts of the State 
were being preyed upon to an alarming ex- 
tent by coyotes, the antelope in particular 
being rapidly exterminated. The so-called 
Mt. Dome herd numbered less than 90 ani- 
mals in 1920, while a conservative estimate 
is at the present time in excess of 400. 
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This increase is due primarily to reduction 
in number of the eoyote population and the 
continual follow-up program which is neces- 
sary to the permanent welfare of the ante- 
lope, especially in a snowy country. This 
applies also to the mule deer in Siskiyou, 
Modoc and Lassen Counties, where these two 
species of animals are most in evidence. 


During the period involved, 39,835 preda- 
tory animals have been officially accounted 
for by the Federal, State and county hunters 
and trappers. By “officially accounted for” 
is meant those animals that have ‘been re- 
ported as killed by the methods employed 
and these reports verified by skins and scalps 
turned into headquarters. 


Bear are molested only when after careful 
investigation it is determined they are di- 
rectly responsible for considerable losses 
among livestock. Bear are considered pri- 
marily a game animal. In cases where foxes 
have been responsible for serious depreda- 
tions on livestock and poultry, they have 
been placed in the same category as the 
coyote and dealt with accordingly. However, 
they are molested as little as possible and all 
precautions used to prevent catching them 
unless there is good reason. This policy 
holds true in regard to all fur bearers. 


+ + 


In spite of the fact that more or less con- 
trol of predatory animals has been attained 
during the 10 years past, there must be a 
constant campaign kept up in order to main- 
tain the advantage secured. The prime rea- 
son for this is the unusual characteristics of 
the coyote, which is one of the versatile wild 
animals in this country and is able to adjust 
himself to any and all conditions. Also, the 
fecundity of the coyote is great, which is of 
material advantage in the face of adversity. 
This, with natural cunning and perseverance, 
make this animal a factor to be reckoned 
with for years to come. 
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‘NLASH, which means the waste resulting 
from logging operations and which has 
always been left in the woods by loggers, 

constitutes the largest single forest fire haz- 

ard in most forested States. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Lake States. 


The proper disposition of slash so that it 
would not create a fire hazard has been a 
problem of increasing importance in the last 
few years. The cost of complete slash dis- 
posal, it is claimed, would prove prohibitive 
to the lumber cperators and make it impos- 
sible for them to conduct their work at a 
profit. 


Following a series of conferences between 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission and 
representatives of Wisconsin’s many lumber 
companies, slash disposal legislation was in- 
troduced into the last session of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. Because the suggested leg- 
islation had the approval of both the regula- 
tive body and the operators, it was passed 
readily by both Houses of the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. The new law be- 
came Chapter 128, Laws of 1931, and is con- 
sidered an excellent piece of conservation 
legislation. 

The new law consists of two sections to 
cover two distinct phases of the problem. 
One section requires the burning of all ma- 
terial resulting from clearing or brushing 
operations on the rights of way of any public 
highway or any public utility. 

The larger problem of disposing of slash 
resulting from timber cutting operations is 
met by requiring the clearing of strips of 
varying width. It was realized that complete 
disposal of slash would place an excessive 
burden on all logging operations, and there- 
fore the system of clearing strips to break up 
large areas of slash was adopted. 

The law requires the disposal of all slash 
up to 4 inches in diameter within 50 feet of 
the edge of the right of way of any public 
highway or common carrier railroad. Where 
needed to break up large areas of slash into 
tracts not exceeding 64> wres, the slash 
must be disposed of for a width of 50 feet on 
each side of any logging road, logging spur, 
portage trail, or other line. Slash disposal 
for a width of 66 feet from the line of an 
adjacent owner is also required where the 
adjoining land bears valuable forest growth. 
The slash under 4 inches in diameter must 
be burned under permit or removed, but the 
Conservation Commission may authorize lop- 
ping and scattering. 

In addition to the disposal of slash, all 
dead snags or stubs more than 8 feet high 
within such strips and for an additional 4 
rods beyond must be felled, but this provi- 
sion applies only to cut-over areas. Near 
any schoolhouse or near the buildings of any 
small community or any settler, all hard- 
woed slash within 20 rods and all conifer 
slash within 40 rods must be disposed of. 

The disposal of slash, whether resulting 
from logging or from clearing of rights of 
way, is to be done concurrently with the work 
or within a reasonable period to be deter- 
mined by the Conservation Commission, but 
not to exceed one year. On failure of the 
agencies doing the cutting to dispose of slash 
according to law, the work may be done by 
the Conservation Commission and charged 
back to the parties responsible. 









































